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THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  WILLIAM  EDWARDS 

Colonist  to  Connecticut  Colony,  1639 

By  Elizur  Yale  Smith 


Foreword 

Over  a  century  ago,  in  1838,  the  Honorable  Jonathan  Edwards  of  New 
Haven  (Yale  College,  1819),  a  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  M.A.,  started  to  collect  material  on  the  Edwards  family,  in  the  line  of 
William  Edwards,  colonist  to  Connecticut  Colony  in  1639,  with  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  complete  genealogy.  His  researches  were  extensive,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  He  gathered  together  much  valuable  and  hitherto 
unpublished  material.  The  publication  of  the  genealogy  was  discussed  at  the 
memorial  meeting  of  the  Edwards  family  held  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1870,  and  at  that  time  it  was  thought  the  completion  and  publication  of  the 
work  was  assured.  However,  Mr.  Edwards  died  in  1875,  and  his  notes  were 
never  transcribed  or  put  into  readable  shape.  His  son,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
M.D.  (Yale  College,  1863),  Curator  of  the  Numismatic  Collection  of  Yale 
University,  continued  the  collection  of  family  material,  but  upon  his  death  in 
1886  the  project  stopped.  The  manuscripts  collected  consist  mostly  of  letters 
from  members  of  the  family  and  such  antiquarians  of  the  past  century  as 
Sylvester  Judd  and  Increase  N.  Tarbox.  The  manuscripts  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Edwards  family,  through  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Edwards’  widow  to 
Godfrey  Dunscomb,  and  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  M.  Winter 
of  Syosset,  L.  I.  Hearing  that  the  present  compiler  had  been  working  on  an 
Edwards  genealogy  for  several  years,  Mr.  Winter,  to  whom  many  thanks  are 
tendered,  kindly  passed  the  vast  amount  of  data  on  to  him.  The  compiler 
has  carefully  edited  them  and  has  checked  them  with  existing  vital,  church, 
family,  and  other  records,  as  far  as  possible.  Colonial  records,  histories,  and 
biographies,  which  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject  have  been  re¬ 
viewed.  The  result  is  eighteen  books  of  over  two  hundred  pages  each.  The 
biographies,  some  of  them  short  and  others  long,  of  about  20,000  descendants 
of  William  Edwards  are  included. 

The  Descendants  of  William  Edwards  is  here  published  in  The  Record  in 
an  abridged  form,  for  the  first  time.  The  eighteen  volumes  of  the  complete 
work,  to  date,  will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society,  where  members  of  the  Society,  and  some  others, 
upon  request  may  have  access  to  it.  Included  with  this  manuscript  collection 
are  a  great  many  illustrations. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  compiler  to  record  every  known  descendant, 
and  many  of  his  correspondents  have  furnished  him  with  additional  valuable 
data.  It  is  hoped  that  the  complete  genealogy  will  eventually  be  published, 
in  detail,  in  book  form. 

The  first  article  bearing  on  the  subject,  The  English  Ancestry  of  Jonathan 
Edwards ,  by  the  present  author,  appeared  in  The  Record,  LXX:  104,  and 
should  be  consulted,  as  well  as  LXX:  269  and  331. 

Coat-of-Arms 

The  works  on  American  heraldry  are  usually  questionable  authorities  in 
such  matters,  but  most  of  them  do  mention  an  Edwards  arms.  In  America 
Heraldica ,  by  E.  deV.  Vermont,  the  arms  of  this  family  is  given  as:  “Per  bend 
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sinister  ermine  and  ermines,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  or”;  the  crest  is  given:  “a 
demi-lion  rampant,  or,  holding  between  the  paws  a  castle  argent,”  the  motto 
is  given:  “ Sola  nobilitas  virtus .”  These  are  ascribed  to  “William  Edwards, 
Gentleman,  born  1620,  who  coming  from  Gloucester,  England,  settled  in 
Hartford  in  1639.  .  .  .  William  Edwards  bore  the  coat  of  arms  we  give;  it 
appears  on  his  seal,  on  the  silver  devised  by  the  will  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  and 
its  use  has  been  constant  in  the  family  since.”  These  statements  made  by 
Vermont  are  without  any  foundation  in  fact;  no  seal  of  William  Edwards  has 
ever  been  found,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  devised  no  silver  in  his  will,  although 
there  are  extant  certain  pieces  of  silver  purported  to  have  belonged  to  him 
and  bearing  an  arms,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  published  by  Vermont.  Certain 
members  of  the  Edwards  family  have  used  an  arms,  and  this  arms  is  shown  in 
the  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Edwards  Family  Meeting  (1870). 

Jonathan  Edwards  College  of  Yale  University  was  recently  in  search  of 
the  Edwards  arms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  college.  This  author  was 
consulted.  It  was  decided  to  submit  the  matter,  together  with  copies  of  the 
various  arms  ascribed  to  the  Edwards  family,  and  published  in  the  books  on 
American  heraldry  by  Vermont,  Crozier  and  Bolton,  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
arms  used  by  members  of  the  Edwards  family  and  published  in  various  books  on 
the  family,  to  the  Committee  on  Heraldry  of  the  New  England  Historic  Gene¬ 
alogical  Society,  for  a  decision.  This  committee  held  a  meeting  in  Boston,  on 
February  24,  1940.  All  the  evidence  that  could  be  found  was  placed  before 
this  committee  and  their  decision  was:  “At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Heraldry  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  held  on  the  24th 
of  February  1940,  the  application  for  the  registration  of  arms  in  the  name  of 
William  Edwards  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  rejected.  The  arms  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  application  are  found  in  Burke’s  General  Armory  as  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  Edwards  of  Shropshire  and  Denbigh,  but  no  evidence  is  produced  to 
show  that  William  Edwards  of  Hartford  belonged  to  this  family.” 

The  arms  found  on  the  silver  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Jonathan 
Edwards  is:  ermine,  a  lion  rampant,  in  a  canton  a  double  eagle  displayed. 
The  tinctures  are  not  clearly  indicated.  Jonathan  Edwards  College,  not 
undertaking  to  decide  whether  the  Edwards  family  was  armigerous  or  not, 
but  wishing  to  adopt  some  distinguishing  device,  did  adopt  an  arms,  taking 
the  two  important  elements  of  the  design  on  the  silver — the  ermine  field  and 
the  rampant  lion,  and  gave  the  color  green  to  the  lion  because  that  is  the  color 
of  the  college  blazer.  However,  this  arms  should  not  be  considered  an  au¬ 
thentic  arms  of  the  Edwards  family.1 

First  Generation 

1.  William1  Edwards,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  bap.  Parish  of  St. 
Botolph,  Aldgate,  London,  Middlesex,  England,  Nov.  1,  1618;  died  Hartford, 
Connecticut  Colony,  c.  1680;  married  Hartford,  Dec.  11,  1645,  Agnes  (Tucker?) 
[widow  of  William  Spencer],  born  in  England,  probably  Devonshire,  date  un¬ 
known;  died  Hartford,  c.  1672.2 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

+  2.  i.  Richard2,  born  May  1,  1647. 

William  Edwards  was  the  first  colonist  and  the  progenitor  in  New  England 
of  this  famous  family,  the  outstanding  member  of  which  was  William’s  great- 
grandson,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards,  M.A. 


1  Correspondence  between  Carl  A.  Lohmann,  secretary  of  Yale  University,  Harold  Bow- 
ditch,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Heraldry,  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
and  Elizur  Yale  Smith. 

2  The  Record,  LXX:  104  et  seq.:  The  English  Ancestry  of  Jonathan  Edwards ,  by  Elizur 
Yale  Smith.  Ibid.,  269:  A  Reply  to  The  English  Ancestry  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  by  Howard 
S.  F.  Randolph,  F.G.B.S.,  Ibid.,  331:  Erratum. 
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He  was  admitted  as  freeman  before  the  General  Court  on  May  20,  1658, 3 
and  at  a  session  of  this  same  Court  on  Mar.  11,  1657/8,  he  was  one  of  a  list  of 
persons  presented  as  troopers  under  Major  John  Mason,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Colony.4 5  Although  by  his  marriage  he  allied 
himself  with  one  of  the  best  families  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
later  of  the  Connecticut  Colony,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  very  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  public  affairs.  He  frequently  appears  on  the  Colonial  records  in 
court  actions,  both  as  plaintiff  and  as  defendant;  his  most  notable  appearance 
being  on  May  14,  1663,  when  he  appeared  before  the  General  Court  and 
accused  Daniel  Clarke,  the  secretary  of  the  Colony  of  “breach  of  oath,  unfaith¬ 
fulness  in  trust  committed  to  him  by  freemen,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  in¬ 
fringement  of  ye  royall  perogative  of  our  Soueraign  Lord  the  King,  contempt  of 
ye  authority,  etc.”  The  Court  considered  the  charge  and  dismissed  the 
secretary.6  In  March,  1675,  the  Council  granted  Edwards  and  Thomas 
Terry  liberty  to  transport  300  bushels  of  grain  to  Rhode  Island  and  to  the 
Plymouth  Colony  to  supply  the  wounded  soldiers  after  a  battle  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  King  Philip’s  War.6  There  were  few  sessions  of  the  Particular 
Court  in  which  his  name  does  not  appear  in  some  manner.  He  sued  and  was 
sued  for  debt  and  in  one  instance  a  house  and  lot  which  he  owned  was  fore¬ 
closed  ;  in  another  an  order  for  execution  was  issued  against  him.  Occasionally 
he  appeared  as  security  on  bail  bonds.  June  7,  1649,  was  a  busy  day  in  court 
for  him,  for  he  was  plaintiff  in  two  slander  suits  and  another  entry  reads: 
“William  Edwards  is  ffyned  for  drawing  wine  Contrary  to  order  of  Courte  30s.” 
Seven  years  later  his  name  was  presented  before  the  court  for  “smoaking  in  the 
street  contra  to  law.’’  He  got  drunk  at  the  funeral  of  Governor  Thomas 
Welles  and  was  fined  10s,  but  the  court  did  not  make  him  sit  in  the  stocks,  as 
was  the  usual  custom.7  He  was  given  lot  No.  140  by  the  Proprietors  in  the 
Undivided  Five  Miles  of  Lands  on  the  East  Side  of  the  River.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  chimney  viewer  in  February,  1667,  and  also  appointed  an  officer  to 
correct  any  disorder  he  might  discover  during  public  worship.  His  cattle 
mark  was  registered  in  1645. 8 

Occasionally,  Mr.  Edwards  appears  on  the  records,  both  at  Hartford  and 
at  New  Haven  as  an  attorney  for  others  in  court  actions.  As  he  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  man  of  education  and  as  depositions  for  others  appear  in  his  hand¬ 
writing,  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  early  lawyers  of  the  Colony.9  He  was  often 
called  “William  Edwards,  cooper,”  and  his  step-father,  James  Cole,  with 
whom  a  warm  bond  of  friendship  had  sprung  up  after  their  experiences  in 
England  together,  left  him,  at  his  death,  half  of  his  cooper’s  tools.  Records 
show  that,  as  a  cooper,  Edwards  had  apprentices  indentured  to  him.  Probably 
in  connection  with  his  cooperage  business  he  had  a  small  shop,  a  farm  and  a 
warehouse. 

There  is  apparently  some  mystery  in  regard  to  William  Edwards  which  the 
author  cannot  explain.  His  mother  gave  him  no  property  outright,  but  only 
the  use  of  some  during  his  lifetime.  He  had  a  small  homestead,  with  a  house 
and  shop,  on  the  north  side  of  Meeting  House  Yard  (now  called  State  House 
Square),  in  Hartford,  distinct  from  that  which  his  mother  owned  nearby. 
On  October  22,  1663,  in  a  deed  witnessed  by  John  Talcott  and  John  Allyn,  he 


3  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut:  Transcribed  and  edited  by  Charles  J.  Hoadley, 
State  Librarian,  Hartford,  1868;  volume  covering  period:  1636-1665,  p.  315. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  309. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  401,  405. 

6  Ibid.,  Volume  covering  period:  1665-1689:  p.  414. 

7  Records  of  the  Particular  Court  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  XXII: 
pp.  67,  70,  174,  236,  et  al. 

•  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  VI:  pp.  152,  336. 

•  Records  of  the  Particular  Court  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  XXII: 
p.  195.  New  Haven  Town  Records:  1662-1684:  Vol.  II:  p.  259. 
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transferred  his  lot,  house,  shop,  four  acres  of  meadowland,  one  cow,  all  his 
swine,  and  all  his  moveables,  except  his  cooper’s  tools,  to  his  wife,  Agnes. 
He  seems  not  to  have  been  the  owner  of  much  property  after  this.  He  later 
brought  actions  against  some  persons  for  debt  and  for  trespass  upon  land,  but, 
in  every  case  as  “agent  to  his  wife  Agnes  ”  and  not  in  his  own  name.  For  some 
reason  or  other  all  of  his  property  was  out  of  his  hands.10  He  is  named  with 
William  Tuttle,  his  son’s  father-in-law,  as  concerned  in  the  settlement  of  East 
Haven.  As  he  had  no  property  of  which  to  dispose  his  name  does  not  appear 
upon  the  probate  records,  nor  does  that  of  his  wife,  Agnes,  except  as  the  wife 
of  William  Spencer. 

The  earliest  biographer  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Edwards,  M.A.,  was 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.  He  had  studied  theology  under  Ed¬ 
wards,  had  lived  in  the  Edwards  household  and  was  familiar  with  the  history 
and  traditions  of  the  family.  In  his  biography,  published  in  1765,*  11  Dr. 
Hopkins  states  that  Agnes,  the  wife  of  William  Edwards,  had  a  brother  who 
was  mayor  of  Exeter,  Devonshire,  and  another  brother  who  was  mayor  of 
Barnstaple,  Devonshire.  The  only  two  men  who  bore  the  same  name  and 
were  mayors  of  these  two  cities,  anytime  near  this  period,  were  James  Tucker, 
mayor  of  Exeter,  in  1638,  and  Walter  Tucker,  mayor  of  Barnstaple,  in  1639. 12 
The  names  of  all  three,  James,  Walter,  and  Agnes  Tucker  appear  on  the  Barn¬ 
staple  records.  It  is  likely  that  Robert  Tucker  (1604-82)  was  another  brother. 
He  came  to  New  England,  in  1635,  settled  in  Dorchester  and  married  Elizabeth 
Allen  (or  Allyn).  The  author  has  been  unable,  after  exhaustive  research,  to 
discover  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  Agnes,  but  there  are  strong  indications  that 
her  name  is  here  correctly  given.  For  over  a  hundred  years  historians  and 
genealogists  have  been  searching  for  her  name. 

When  William  Edwards  married  the  widow  Spencer  he  became  the  step¬ 
father  of  three  small  children,  but  they  were  not  a  drag  on  his  own  pocket-book, 
such  as  it  was,  for  William  Spencer  left  an  estate  which  inventoried  £231-12-02 ; 
one  third  of  which  was  willed  outright  to  his  widow  and  the  other  two  thirds  to 
the  children. 

The  widow  Spencer  did  not  greatly  elevate  her  social  position  when  she 
married  William  Edwards,  but  there  were  not  many  eligible  bachelors  or  wid¬ 
owers  in  Hartford  in  1645,  and  social  life  then  was  not  what  it  is  today;  she 
had  been  a  widow  for  five  years  and  had  three  children  to  rear.  Her  first 
husband,  William  Spencer,  was  a  man  of  much  weight  and  consequence  in  the 
two  Colonies  in  which  he  lived,  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  the  gentry  in  England,  and  first  settled  in  Newtown 
(Cambridge),  in  1631.  He  became  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  selectman 
and  lieutenant  in  the  militia.  That  he  stood  high  in  the  community  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1638,  he  was  named  one  of  the  four  men,  all  designated 
as  gentlemen ,  to  whom  Governor  John  Winthrop  granted  the  charter  to  form 
the  Military  Company  of  the  Massachusetts ,  the  name  of  which  was  soon 
changed  to  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company ,  and  which  is  today 
the  oldest  military  organization  in  the  United  States.13 

In  1639,  William  Spencer  joined  the  Hooker  settlement  at  Hartford.  He 
is  listed  on  the  monument  in  the  Ancient  Burying  Ground,  in  Hartford,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  There  he  was  elected  a  selectman, 
became  a  Deputy  to  the  first  session  of  the  General  Court,  in  1639,  and  was 


10  Letter  from  Sylvester  Judd,  Northampton  historian,  dated  June  26,  1838,  to  Hon. 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  New  Haven.  Letter  from  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  dated  Boston,  Apr.  1 1, 
1874,  to  same.  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  XIV:  p.  354. 

11  The  Record,  LXX:  104:  footnote  1;  ibid.,  331. 

12  Official  records  of  the  Corporations  of  Exeter  and  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  England. 

18  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  by  Oliver  A.  Roberts  (1895), 

1 :40. 
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appointed  on  a  committee  of  that  body,  to  make  the  first  code  of  laws  for  the 
Colony.  No  doubt  his  untimely  death,  in  1640,  ended  a  brilliant  career. 

William  Edwards  and  his  mother  died  within  a  short  time  of  one  another. 
There  is  no  stone  standing  to  mark  his  grave,  nor  that  of  his  wife,  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  buried  in  the  Ancient  Burying  Ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  First 
Church. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury,  William 
Edwards  was  the  ancestor  of  more  clergymen  than  any  other  New  England 
settler.14 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  glean  any  further  data  about  this  first  planter, 
William  Edwards. 

Second  Generation 

2.  Richard2  Edwards,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  Colony,  May  1, 
1647;  died  in  Hartford,  Apr.  20,  1718;  buried  in  the  Ancient  Burying  Ground, 
Hartford;  married  (first)  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  19,  1667,  by  Mr.  William  Jones, 
to  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  bap.  New  Haven,  Nov.  9,  1645;  divorced  by  Mr.  Edwards 
in  October,  1691;  date  of  death  and  further  data  not  known;  daughter  of 

William  Tuttle  and  Elizabeth - ;  married  (second)  in  Hartford,  1692,  to 

Mary  Talcott,  born  (probably)  in  Hartford,  Aug.  26,  1661;  died  in  Hartford, 
Apr.  19,  1723;  buried  in  the  Ancient  Burying  Ground;  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  John  Talcott  and  Helena  (Wakeman)  Talcott. 

Issue,  (first  marriage)  surname  Edwards: 

3.  i.  Mary3,  born  in  Hartford,  1668.  She  was  born  soon  after  the 
marriage  and  was  never  acknowledged  by  Richard  Edwards  as  his 
child,  and  although  he  vigorously  protested  the  accusation,  he  was 
fined  for  fornication  on  this  account  by  the  General  Court.  She 
was  living  in  1718.  Although  Richard  Edwards  generously  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  other  daughters  in  his  will,  in  the  second  codicil  of  this 
document,  he  said:  “Mary  the  eldest  child  of  my  first  wife  shall 
have  two  shillings  out  of  my  estate  .  .  .  upon  her  demand.” 

+  4.  ii.  Timothy3,  born  in  Hartford,  May  14,  1669. 

5.  iii.  Abigail3,  born  in  Hartford,  1671;  died  in  Windsor  (East  Parish), 

Connecticut  Colony,  Jan.  23,  1754;  married  (first)  in  Hartford, 
1689,  to  Benjamin  Lathrop,  Jr.,  bap.  Charlestown,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  Aug.  5,  1660;  died  1690;  son  of  Benjamin  Lathrop 

and  Martha - ,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Lathrop  (1584-1653) ; 

there  was  no  issue  by  this  marriage.  She  was  married  (second) 
May  19,  1697,  to  Captain  Thomas  Stoughton,  Jr.,  born  in  Windsor 
(East  Parish),  Nov.  21,  1662;  died  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Jan. 
14,  1748/9;  son  of  Thomas  Stoughton  and  his  first  wife.  Captain 
Thomas  Stoughton’s  first  wife  was  Dorothy  Talcott,  sister  of  Mary 
Talcott,  the  second  wife  of  Richard  Edwards.  Captain  Stoughton 
was  several  times  elected  as  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court  and  he 
was  captain  of  the  train  band  in  Windsor,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  He  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Edwards,  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children. 

6.  iv.  Elizabeth3,  born  in  Hartford,  1675;  date  of  death  unknown;  married 

(first)  in  Hartford,  Mar.  14,  1694/5,  to  Jacob  Deming,  born  in 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut  Colony,  Aug.  26,  1670;  died  before  1712; 
son  of  (Sergeant)  John  Deming  and  his  wife  Mary  Mygatt;  they 
were  the  parents  of  four  children.  She  was  married  (second), 
before  1714,  to  Jonathan  Hinckley. 

7.  v.  Anne3,  born  in  Hartford,  1678;  died  in  Coventry,  Connecticut 


14  Memorial  History  of  Hartford,  by  J.  H.  Trumbull,  1:48. 
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Colony,  May,  1764;  married  (first)  in  Hartford,  1696,  to  Jonathan 
Richardson,  born  (probably  in  Stonington,  Connecticut  Colony) 
before  Sept.  10,  1674;  died  in  Stonington,  May  7,  1700;  son  of 
Stephen  Richardson  and  his  wife  Lydia  Gilbert;  resided  in  Stoning¬ 
ton;  they  had  two  children.  She  married  (second)  1702,  William 
Davenport,  bap.  Hartford,  Sept.  18,  1656;  died  in  Coventry,  May 
1742;  son  of  Humphrey  Davenport  and  his  wife  Rachel  Holmes; 
they  were  the  parents  of  five  children. 

8.  vi.  Mabel3,  born  in  Hartford,  Dec.  13,  1685;  died  in  Hartford,  May  16, 

1765;  married  in  Hartford,  Dec.  14,  1699,  to  Jonathan  Bigelow,  Jr., 
born  in  Hartford,  Mar.  22,  1672/3;  died  in  Hartford,  July  29,  1749; 
son  of  Jonathan  Bigelow  and  his  wife  Rebecca  Shepard.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children. 

9.  vii.  Martha3,  date  of  birth  unknown;  died  in  infancy.15 

Issue,  (second  marriage)  surname  Edwards: 

10.  viii.  Jonathan3,  born  in  Hartford,  Feb.  20,  1692/3;  died  there  Mar.  21, 
1692/3. 

John3,  born  in  Hartford,  Feb.  27,  1693/4. 


+  11. 

12. 


IX. 


x.  Hannah3,  born  in  Hartford,  Jan.  3,  1695/6;  died  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut  Colony,  Oct.  17,  1747;  married  in  Hartford,  Mar.  1, 
1721/2,  to  Joseph  Backus,  Jr.,  M.A.,  born  in  Norwich,  Mar. 
1690/1;  died  in  Norwich,  1762.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children.  As  Hannah  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  her  father’s 
decease  he  bequeathed  her  £140  and  a  room  in  his  house  as  long 
as  she  remained  single.  Joseph  Backus,  Jr.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
(Deacon)  Joseph  Backus  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Huntington. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1718,  with  the  degree  of 
B.A.16  He  became  a  lawyer  and  trader  in  Norwich,  but,  in  1724, 
he  removed  to  Hartford  and  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Hartford 
County.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  in  1732  for  failing  to 
account  for  monies  received,  and  in  1734  he  returned  to  Norwich. 
His  brother,  Rev.  Simon  Backus,  M.A.,  married  his  wife’s  niece, 
Eunice  Edwards  (21  .q.v.)  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards, 
M.A.  (4.5.1;.). 16 

xi.  Richard3,  born  in  Hartford,  June  5,  1698:  died  there  May  20, 
1713; 

Daniel3,  born  in  Hartford,  Apr.  11,  1701. 

+  15.  xiii.  Samuel3,  born  in  Hartford,  Nov.  1,  1702. 17 

Richard  Edwards  was  a  colorful  character  and  was  one  of  the  early 
lawyers  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in  fact  he  was  probably  the  leading 
attorney  of  his  period  in  the  colony.  He  did  not  go  to  Harvard,  the  only 
college  in  America  at  that  time,  but  the  papers  he  left  show  that  he  was  well 
educated. 

In  the  many  eugenical  studies  of  the  Edwards  family,  the  authors  and 
eugenists  always  hark  back  to  the  marriage  of  Richard  Edwards  and  Elizabeth 
Tuttle,  and  comparisons  have  been  made  as  to  the  greater  degree  of  brilliancy 
shown  in  the  descendants  of  this  marriage  than  in  the  descendants  of  his  second 
marriage  to  Mary  Talcott.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  Jona- 


13- 


+  14.  xii. 


15  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  are  given  in  The  Descendants  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Tuttle  (1883).  See  also:  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  by  H.  R.  Stiles; 
Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  by  H.  R.  Stiles;  genealogies  bearing  the  surnames  of  the 
husbands,  and  Genealogical  Notes  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Connecticut,  by  Nathaniel  Good¬ 
win. 

16  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College,  1701-1745,  by  Franklin  Bowditch 
Dexter,  M.A.,  p.  180. 

17  Early  Hartford  Vital  Records,  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections:  Vol.  XIV,  give 
the  births  and  marriages  of  most  of  the  children  of  Richard  Edwards  and  Mary  Talcott. 
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than  Edwards  was  a  descendant  of  the  Edwards-Tuttle  marriage,  that  the 
progeny  of  this  marriage  far  outnumber  the  descendants  of  the  Edwards- 
Talcott  marriage;  in  fact  there  are  very  few  descendants  of  the  Edwards- 
Talcott  marriage  now  living,  and  none  bearing  the  name  of  Edwards.18 

Little  that  is  authentic  is  known  of  the  ancestry  of  Elizabeth  Tuttle, 
beyond  her  father,  while  Mary  Talcott  came  from  an  excellent  family. 
Charges  of  insanity  and  loose  morals  have  been  made  against  Elizabeth 
Tuttle,  and  when  Richard  Edwards  married  her,  he  jumped  right  into  the 
boiling  pot.  His  life  with  her  must  have  been  a  very  unhappy  one.19 

Richard  Edwards  inherited  the  property  and  estate  of  his  grandmother, 
Anne  Edwards,  who  later  married  James  Cole,  and  he  inherited  still  more  from 
his  mother,  so  that  he  had  a  good  financial  start  in  life.  For  a  time  he  carried 
on  the  cooperage  business  started  by  his  father,  owned  a  farm,  considerable 
other  land  and  a  warehouse  on  the  river  front.  However,  his  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  lawyer,  and  his  name  frequently  appears  on 
the  Colonial  records  as  attorney  for  various  persons  and  as  executor  for  many 
estates;  he  seems  to  have  been  a  busy  lawyer;  too  busy,  in  fact  to  occupy  any 
important  civil  or  military  office,  other  than  that  of  Queen’s  Attorney,  but 
he  did  furnish  certain  supplies  for  the  militia  during  an  Indian  uprising  in 
February,  1692/3.  He  was  made  freeman  by  the  General  Court  at  Hartford, 
May  13,  1669;  took  the  same  cattle  mark  as  that  of  his  father;20  and  was 
appointed  to  such  minor  offices  as  chimney  viewer,  constable,  selectman,  and 
town  surveyor.  He  was  not  admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  First  Church 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  47,  on  February  24,  1694/5.  His  second  wife, 
Mary,  was  admitted  the  same  day,  but  his  first  wife  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  church  in  Hartford.21 

Richard  Edwards’  important  post  in  the  Colony  did  not  culminate  until 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  when,  at  a  session  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  held 
October  6,  1708,  he  was  admitted  as  Queen’s  Attorney.22  As  such  he  was 
the  Crown  Prosecutor  and  is  the  first  one  appointed  that  can  be  found  on  the 
public  records.  His  most  important  case  on  record  was  in  1692  when  he 
acted  as  attorney  for  Edward  Randolph,  Esq.,  “ Surveyor-General  of  their 
majesties  customs,”  in  a  much  contested  seizure  action  under  the  Navigation 
Acts.23 

After  living  with  his  first  wife  for  twenty-three  years  and  having  six 
known  children  by  her,  Richard  Edwards  decided  to  divorce  her,  although 
divorces  were  very  uncommon  at  that  time.  He  had  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
divorce.  The  complaint,  filed  on  scriptural  grounds,  is  dated  July  2,  1689, 
and  accuses  his  wife  of  “unamicable  conduct”  towards  him,  and  makes  many 
other  charges.  She  was  considered  to  be  insane  and  unfaithful.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  written  in  his  own  handwriting  and  is  signed  by  him.  To  back  up 


18  Erroneous  comparisons  are  made  in  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics ,  by  Charles  B. 
Davenport,  Ph.D.,  due  to  insufficient  research  at  the  sources,  and  the  same  statements  were 
copied  and  republished  in  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree ,  by  Albert  E.  Wiggam.  The  descendants 
of  the  Edwards-Tuttle  marriage,  as  published  in  these  two  volumes  are  mostly  incorrect  and 
should  be  disregarded. 

19  The  pietistic  biographers  of  the  Edwards  and  Tuttle  families  have  purposely  overlooked 
the  insanity  and  degeneracy  in  the  Tuttle  blood.  The  Colonial  Records  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  show  that  some  of  Elizabeth  (Tuttle)  Edwards’  brothers  and  sisters  were:  David 
Tuttle,  called  “incompetent;”  Benjamin  Tuttle,  hanged  in  1677,  for  the  murder  of  his  sister, 
Sarah;  Mercy  Tuttle,  who  was  insane  and  murdered  her  own  child.  See:  Families  of  Ancient 
New  Haven:  compiled  by  Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  M.A.,  Vol.  VIII:  p.  1883  et  seq. 

20  “Richard  Edwards  his  Mark  for  his  Creatures  is  a  slitt  under  each  Eare.”  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  Collections ,  Vol.  VI :  p.  339. 

21  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  First  Church,  Hartford:  p.  39. 

22  Public  Records ,  etc.,  1678-1689:  pp.  143,  176;  1689-1706:  pp.  61,  70,  109,  127,  148,  165, 
169,  210,  274,  305,  355;  1706-1716:  pp.  27,  103,  365,  538. 

23  Will  and  Doom,  by  Rev.  Gershom  Bulkeley,  M.D.,  1692,  pub.  in  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  Collections,  Vol.  Ill:  pp.  261-269  inc. 
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his  claims  he  had  two  of  his  children,  Timothy  (at  that  time  a  student  at 
Harvard  College)  and  Abigail  (then  aged  18)  make  affidavits  to  the  same  effect. 
The  first  petition  was  denied  him  and  the  following  year  he  made  another 
application,  at  which  time  the  Court  decided  that  he  lay  open  to  “many 
intolerable  temptations’’  so  they  appointed  a  committee  of  pious  parsons  to 
consider  the  case  at  the  next  session.  After  listening  to  the  plea  of  the  able 
Richard  Edwards  and  presenting  their  evidence  to  the  General  Court,  in 
October,  1691,  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  that  it  “doe  see  reason  and  doe 
release  him  the  sayd  Richard  Edwards  from  his  conjugall  tye  to  sayd  Elizabeth 
his  late  wife  24  Nothing  further  is  known  about  Elizabeth  (Tuttle)  Edwards, 
but  on  his  deathbed  he  expressed  feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will  towards 
her,  whom  he  regarded  as  having  greatly  injured  him;  that  he  had  peace  of 
conscience  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter  and  that  he  could  safely  die 
upon  what  he  had  done  in  it,  and  that  under  the  approach  of  death,  he  felt 
no  trouble  lying  upon  his  mind  with  reference  to  it,  yet  he  wished  her  the  best 
good.25  After  the  divorce,  Elizabeth  probably  returned  to  New  Haven, 
where  her  oldest  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  now  twenty-three  years  old, 
was  living.  However,  when  Elizabeth’s  sister,  Mercy,  was  sent  to  jail  in 
1692/3,  Richard  Edwards  lent  the  prisoner  a  bed  and  some  blankets,  and  was 
rewarded  for  it  by  the  General  Court.26 

Richard  Edwards  was  a  rich  man  for  his  day;  he  left  an  estate  which 
inventoried  £1,125-12-11.  His  will  is  an  interesting  document.  It  was 
executed  April  14  and  15,  1718,  while  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  admitted  to 
probate  September  2,  1718.  He  gave  generous  legacies  to  all  of  his  living  chil¬ 
dren.  Two  of  his  sons  he  had  sent  to  college,  one  to  Harvard  and  one  to  Yale. 
The  inventory  shows  that  he  owned  250  acres  in  Colchester,  which  he  gave  to 
his  youngest  son,  Samuel ;  his  livestock  was  valued  at  £95 ;  his  house  and  home¬ 
stead  in  Hartford  at  £  105 ;  his  warehouse  and  other  land  at  £348.  His  divinity 
and  law  books  were  valued  at  £4-16-4.  Besides  being  a  lawyer,  he  was 
apparently  a  banker  and  money  lender,  for  the  inventory  shows  that  he  had 
bonds  and  bills  owing  him  of  £266  and  that  he  held  mortgages  totaling  £114. 
On  his  deathbed  he  warned  his  executors  not  to  inflict  any  hardship  on  his 
creditors  in  collecting  debts  due  him.27 

Richard  Edwards  was  the  founder  of  the  Edwards  dynasty  which  became 
so  powerful  in  succeeding  generations.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  holy  man, 
one  highly  respected  for  his  talents  and  worth,  and  one  who,  when  in  great 
pain  and  misery,  quietly  and  patiently  submitted  to  the  will  of  God,  when 
sorely  afflicted  by  Him.28 

Third  Generation 

4.  The  Rev.  Timothy3  Edwards,  M.A.,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Colony,  May  14,  1669;  died  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Connecticut  Colony, 
Jan.  27,  1758;  buried  East  Windsor  Hill  Burying  Ground;  married  in  Nor¬ 
thampton,  Massachusetts  Colony,  Nov.  6,  1694,  by  the  Rev.  Solomon  Stod- 

u  Public  Records,  etc.:  1689-1706:  pp.  37,  52,  59.  Crimes,  Misdemeanors,  Divorces,  1664- 
1732:  Vol.  Ill:  p.  235  et  seq.,  in  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  titled,  A  True  Abreviate 
of  the  Case  of  Richard  Edwards  Respecting  Elizabeth  His  Late  wife.  The  former  pietistic  biog¬ 
raphers  have  overlooked  this. 

25  In  the  collection  of  Edwards  mss.  in  the  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Library  is  a 
manuscript  booklet  of  86  closely  written  pages  titled:  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards'  Notices  of  his 
Father  Rich.  Edwards,  Esq.  A  short  abstract  of  it  was  reprinted  in  The  Life  of  President 
Edwards,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  (1830).  This  ms.  gives  a  son’s  prejudiced  estimate  of  a 
beloved  father,  and  a  detailed  account  of  his  last  days,  death  and  piety. 

26  Public  Records,  etc.,  1689-1706:  p  88. 

27  Will  and  inventory  are  on  file  in  Hartford  District  Probate  Court. 

28  The  Committee  on  Heredity  and  Eugenics  of  the  American  Neurological  Association  is 
gathering  material  on  twenty  of  the  great  families  of  America  and  this  committee  reports  that 
the  Edwards  family  is  outstanding. 
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dard,  M.A.,  to  Esther  Stoddard,  born  in  Northampton,  June  2,  1672;  died  in 
East  Windsor,  Jan.  19,  1770;  buried  beside  her  husband;  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  M.A.,  and  his  wife,  Esther  Warham  (widow  of  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Mather,  M.A.).29 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

16.  i.  Esther4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Aug.  6,  1695;  died  June  16, 

1766;  married  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  June  28, 1727,  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  M.A.,  born  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut  Colony, 
Dec.  27,  1693;  died  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts  Colony, 
Oct.  5,  1755;  son  of  John  Hopkins.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1718,  became  the  second  minister  at  West  Springfield,  and 
was  ordained  there  June  1,  1720.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Indian  Mission  at  Stockbridge  and  was  the  author  of  Historical 
Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  (Boston:  1753).  He 
was  descended  from  John  Hopkins  who  came  to  New  Town  (Cam¬ 
bridge)  c.  1630  and  who  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  M.A.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four  and  the  grandparents  of  twenty- 
six  children.  Among  the  children  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.D.  (1729-1811),  who  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1749, 
was  a  tutor  there,  and  then  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadley 
where  he  ministered  for  fifty-four  years.  Among  their  descendants 
were  the  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  Jr.,  S.T.D.,  pastor  of  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  South  Park  Congregational  Church,  Hartford, 
and  many  other  famous  divines  and  educators.30 

17.  ii.  Elizabeth4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Apr.  14,  1697;  died  in 

Windham,  Connecticut  Colony,  Sept.  21,  1733;  married  in  Windsor 
(East  Parish),  June  30,  1724,  to  Col.  Jabez  Huntington,  born  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut  Colony,  Jan.  26,  1691;  died  in  Windham, 
Sept.  26,  1752,  colonel  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  Militia,  and  son  of 
(Deacon)  Christopher  Huntington  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Adgate. 
They  were  the  parents  of  four  and  the  grandparents  of  twenty-two 
children.  Their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Huntington,  married  Judge 
Abraham  Davenport  about  whom  Whittier  wrote  his  poem  Tent 
on  the  Beach. 

18.  iii.  Anne4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Apr.  28,  1699;  died  in  East 

Windsor,  Apr.  11,  1790;  married  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  May  8, 
1734,  to  Capt.  John  Ellsworth  of  Windsor.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four,  and  the  grandparents  of  twenty-four  children.  He  was  a 
son  of  Lieut.  John  Ellsworth  and  his  wife,  Esther  White,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Josiah  Ellsworth,  the  immigrant,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Holcombe. 

19.  iv.  Mary4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Feb.  11,  1701;  died  in  East 

Windsor,  Sept.  1 1,  1776.  She  did  not  marry  and  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  her  parents  in  their  old  age.  She  was  slightly  deformed,  but 
was  sent  to  school  at  Hadley,  Massachusetts  Colony.  Mary  Ed¬ 
wards,  being  two  years  older  than  her  brother,  Jonathan,  was  his 
childhood  confidante  and  was  the  closest  to  him  of  any  of  the  Ed¬ 
wards  girls.  There  are  many  letters  exchanged  between  the  two 
now  in  existence.31 

+  20.  v.  Jonathan4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Oct.  5,  1703. 

28  Besides  their  11  children,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  and  his  wife  had  43  grandchildren 
and  233  great-grandchildren. 

30  The  Record,  LXX:33i. 

31  Edwards  mss.  in  the  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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21.  vi.  Eunice4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Aug.  20,  1705;  died  in  East 

Windsor,  June  1,  1788;  married  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Oct.  I, 
1729,  to  the  Rev.  Simon  Backus,  M.A.,  born  in  Norwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Colony,  Feb.  11,  1701.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1724,  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  and  on 
Aug.  24,  1726  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Newington 
Parish  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut  Colony,  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
Elisha  Williams,  M.A.,  who  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Yale 
College.  He  was  ordained  at  Newington,  Jan.  25,  1727.  In  1745 
he  was  sent  to  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton  Island,  as  chaplain  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Colony  troops  stationed  there  and  he  died  there  Feb.  2, 
1745/6.  His  widow  continued  to  live  in  Newington  and  brought 
up  their  seven  children,  sending  their  only  son,  Rev.  Simon  Backus, 
Jr.,  M.A.,  to  Yale  College  where  he  was  graduated  in  1759.  Rev. 
Simon  Backus  was  a  younger  brother  of  Rev.  Joseph  Backus,  M.A. 
(12. q.v.),  who  married  Hannah  Edwards,  sister  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards.  The  Revs.  Simon  and  Joseph  Backus  were  sons  of 
(Deacon)  Joseph  Backus  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Huntington.  The 
Rev.  Simon  Backus  and  his  wife,  Eunice  Edwards,  were  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  thirty-six  children.32 

22.  vii.  Abigail4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Dec.  25,  1707;  died  in 

Lebanon,  Connecticut  Colony,  Sept.  24,  1764;  buried  in  the  Lebanon 
Burying  Ground;  married  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Oct.  25,  1737, 
to  the  Rev.  William  Metcalf,  M.A.,  born  in  Lebanon,  Aug.  17,  1708; 
died  in  Lebanon,  June  15,  1773;  buried  beside  his  wife.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  five  and  the  grandparents  of  twenty-six  children.  Wil¬ 
liam  Metcalf  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Metcalf  and  his  wife,  Hannah 
Avery,  and  a  great-great-grandson  of  John  Fairbanks  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  but  became  a  merchant  and  farmer  in  Lebanon. 

23.  viii.  Jerusha4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  May  20,  1710;  died  there 

Dec.  22,  1729.  She  was  very  pious  and  emulated  her  brother, 
Jonathan.  She  took  lonely  walks  and  spent  much  time  in  solitude, 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  She  jilted  her  betrothed  because  she 
considered  him  too  worldly. 

24-  ix.  Hannah4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Feb.  8,  1713;  died  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut  Colony,  June  7,  1773;  married  in  Windsor 
(East  Parish),  Jan.  15,  1745/6,  to  (Judge)  Seth  Wetmore,  born  in 
Middletown,  Nov.  18,  1700;  died  in  Middletown,  Apr.  10,  1778; 
son  of  Izrahiah  Wetmore  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Stow.  Hannah 
Edwards  was  his  third  wife  and  they  were  the  parents  of  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  grandparents  of  sixteen  grandchildren.  Judge  Wet¬ 
more  was  a  second  cousin  of  Sarah  Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  through  the  Stow  family.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  forty-eight  terms,  from  1738  to  1771,  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  Middletown,  judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Hartford  County, 
and  a  justice  of  the  Quorum  of  Hartford  County  from  1761  to  1768. 
His  nephew,  (Judge)  Pierrepont  Edwards  and  his  grand-nephew, 
Aaron  Burr,  vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1805, 
studied  law  with  Judge  Wetmore.33 

25.  x.  Lucy4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  May  25,  1715;  died  in  Wind- 

3J  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College,  1701-1745,  by  Franklin  Bowditch 
Dexter,  M.A.  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  by  H.  R.  Stiles,  I :  Chap.  XVIII.  At  the  May 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  1746,  Eunice  (Edwards)  Backus  petitioned  for  pecuniary  relief 
because  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  service,  and  was  granted  £300. 

M  Wetmore  Family  in  America,  by  James  Carnahan  Wetmore,  1861. 
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sor  (East  Parish),  Aug.  21,  1736.  She  was  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
odd  and  was  very  religious.  It  has  been  impossible  to  glean  any 
further  facts  about  her,  as  she  died  at  the  age  of  21. 

26.  xi.  Martha4,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish),  Jan.  5,  1718;  died  in  East 
Windsor  (Wapping  Parish),  Feb.  1794;  married  in  Windsor  (East 
Parish),  1746,  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Tuttle,  M.A.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1745  and  the  following  year  was  settled  as  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Granville,  Hampshire  (now  Hamp¬ 
den)  County,  Massachusetts  Colony.  Moses  Tuttle’s  grandfather 
was  Thomas  Tuttle,  a  brother  of  Elizabeth  Tuttle  who  married 
Richard  Edwards,  so  that  Moses  and  his  wife  were  second  cousins. 
He  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Granville  in  1753,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Wapping  Parish  of  Windsor.  After  three  years  there  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  he  died  Nov.  21,  1785. 
He  was  born  in  New  Haven  June  25,  1715.  His  wife  was  very 
eccentric  and  the  story  of  her  peculiarities  would  cover  a  chapter  in 
itself  and  would  make  very  interesting  reading.  Eugenists  have 
referred  to  her  as  having  a  strain  of  insanity  which  was  inherited 
from  the  Tuttle  family.  Yet,  she  was  considered  very  brilliant. 
Her  own  father  warned  Mr.  Tuttle  that  he  could  not  live  with  her, 
and  stated,  “Grace  may  live  where  you  cannot.”  He  had  a  com¬ 
fortless  home  and  many  trials  to  forebear.  Two  of  their  daughters, 
Martha,  who  lived  to  be  90  years  old,  and  Hannah,  who  lived  to  be 
81  years  old,  and  neither  of  whom  married,  became  confirmed  users 
of  opium.  Moses  Tuttle  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four 
children  and  the  grandparents  of  four  children.34 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  M.A.,  was  a  man  of  parts.  His  childhood 
could  not  have  been  a  happy  one,  owing  to  the  quarreling  and  subsequent 
divorce  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  town  of  Hartford  was  just  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  born,  but  it  was  growing  rapidly.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Foster,  M.A., 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  then  under  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
M.A.,  who  became  the  pastor  in  1683.  Mr.  Woodbridge  had  been  born  in 
England  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1675.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  Mr.  Woodbridge  who  instilled  in  his  young  pupil  a  love  of  theology,  and 
who  induced  the  boy  to  enter  Harvard  College.  Neither  his  father  nor  his  two 
grandfathers  had  been  college  men.  After  a  few  years  with  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
Timothy  Edwards  was  sent  up  the  river  to  Springfield  to  the  Rev.  Pelatiah 
Glover  who  became  his  tutor.  The  records  of  Harvard  College  do  not  state 
just  when  Edwards  matriculated  there,  but  he  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1691,  although  he  did  not  appear  at  commencement  to  take  his  degrees  until 
1694.  It  is  the  old  Connecticut  tradition  that  he  spent  very  little  time  at  col¬ 
lege,  but  appeared  in  1694  and  took  two  degrees  the  same  day.  Sibley’s  Gradu¬ 
ates  of  Harvard  College ,  1642-1698,  states:  “According  to  the  college  quarter- 
bill  book  he  entered  with  the  class  of  1690  and  was  placed  sixth.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1688  an  ominous  mark  appears  against  his  name  in  the  ‘  punishments  ’ 
column,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  disappears  from  the  record.  Perhaps  he 
rusticated  with  the  Rev.  Pelatiah  Glover  of  Springfield.  .  .  .  Although 
Timothy  was  later  recorded  in  the  catalogue  as  of  the  class  of  1691,  the  Steward 
did  not  charge  him  with  a  commencement  dinner  that  year,  nor  does  his  name 

34  History  of  Western  Massachusetts ,  J.  G.  Holland,  IL65.  Windsor  Farmes,  A  Glimpse  of 
an  Old  Parish ,  together  with  the  Deciphered  Inscriptions  from  a  Few  Foundation  Stones  of  a  Much 
Abused  Theology,  by  John  A.  Stoughton,  1883.  History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor, 
by  H.  R.  Stiles,  1:62 1-22;  IP194  et  seq. 

All  of  the  daughters  of  Timothy  Edwards  were  married  by  their  father. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  descendants  of  Timothy  Edwards  through  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  see:  Anthony  Stoddard  and  His  Descendants,  by  E.  W.  Stoddard,  1873;  also  see:  The  De¬ 
scendants  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuttle,  by  George  Frederick  Tuttle,  1883. 
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appear  with  his  graduating  classmates  on  their  Thesis  Sheet.  Probably  he  was 
still  pursuing  his  studies  .  .  .  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Pelatiah  Glover. 
That  gentleman  died  in  1692.” 

Possibly  during  part  of  his  college  course  he  was  teaching  school  in  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  studying  under  his  future  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Solomon 
Stoddard,  M.A.,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  in  Northampton  as  a  teacher  in 
1694,  the  year  that  he  appeared  at  Harvard  College,  in  July  and  was  awarded 
his  first  degree  of  B.A.,  as  of  the  class  of  1691,  in  the  morning,  and  his  M.A.,  in 
the  afternoon.  To  qualify  for  the  second  degree  he  responded  in  the  negative 
to  the  question,  “An  Indifferentia  sit  de  Essentia  liheri  Arhitrii?}1  He  was  not 
the  first  student  of  Harvard  to  receive  two  degrees  on  the  same  day,  as  some  of 
the  Edwards  biographers  have  stated.  The  requirements  for  a  Master’s  degree, 
at  that  time,  were  so  slight  that  a  majority  of  those  who  had  been  graduated 
with  the  Bachelor  degree  automatically  appeared  at  college  three  years  later, 
discussed  a  philosophical  problem  and  replied  to  a  question.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  those  who  intended  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  present  a  prepared  written  thesis.  During  the  supposed  college  days  of 
Edwards  the  president  was  Increase  Mather,  but  he  was  absent  in  England 
from  1688  to  1692  on  a  political  mission.  The  management  of  the  college  was 
under  the  direction  of  two  tutors,  John  Leverett  and  William  Brattle. 

After  receiving  his  degrees  in  1694,  Edwards  returned  to  Northampton, 
then  the  most  important  town  in  the  Colony  outside  of  Boston.  The  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  M.A.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  there.  He  had  been 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1662,  had  been  its  first  librarian  and  a  chap¬ 
lain  to  Gov.  Searle  in  the  Barbados.  The  Stoddard  family  had  considerable 
social  standing.  Solomon’s  mother  was  Mary  Downing,  a  half-sister  of  Sir 
George  Downing,  Bart.  (Harvard  College,  1642),  and  a  niece  of  Gov.  John 
Winthrop.  Timothy  Edwards  greatly  increased  his  social  prestige  when  he 
was  married  to  Esther  Stoddard  in  the  autumn  of  1694. 

The  township  of  Windsor  was  the  first  to  be  settled  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  was  just  north  of  the  “House  of  Hope,”  a  fort  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Dutch  traders  from  New  Netherland.  The  English  settle¬ 
ment  was  founded  by  a  company  from  Devonshire,  England,  who  had  landed 
in  New  England  in  1630,  were  known  as  the  Dorchester  Company ,  and  who  had 
tarried  for  a  few  years  in  Dorchester,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Their  leader  was  the  Rev.  John  Warham  who  had  come  over  in  the  “  Mary  and 
John”  and  who,  in  the  early  spring  of  1636,  at  the  head  of  his  congregation, 
trekked  through  the  wilderness  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  there  set 
up  a  new  plantation,  which  they  at  first  called  Dorchester,  and  later  named 
Windsor.35  The  first  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Warham,  remained  as  the  pastor 
at  Windsor  for  thirty  years.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  wife  of  Timothy 
Edwards. 

The  settlement  at  Windsor  grew  rapidly  and  the  parish  became  a  large  one. 
The  valley  was  fertile  and  settlements  began  to  spring  up  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river.  Many  of  the  residents  living  on  the  east  side  were  unable  to  get  to 
church,  at  times,  and  then  only  by  rowing  across  the  river,  and  crossing  on  the 
ice  in  winter.  The  east  side  of  the  river  became  known  as  “Windsor  Farmes” 
and  in  May  1680  the  inhabitants  residing  there  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  a  separate  township.  Their  request  was  denied  and  again  on  Oct.  8,  1691, 
another  petition  was  sent  to  the  Court.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  divide  the 
parish,  without  separating  the  township,  under  the  name  of  the  East  Parish 
of  Windsor.36 

35  The  Congregationalist ,  Oct.  24,  1929. 

86  The  settlement  known  as  Windsor  Farmes  did  not  become  a  separate  township  until  the 
second  Thursday  in  May  1768.  Before  that  date  it  is  called  Windsor  (East  Parish)  in  this 
genealogy.  This  section  of  the  township  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  South  Windsor  in 
May  1845,  by  which  name  it  is  known  today. 
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The  new  parish  was  about  six  miles  north  of  Hartford,  the  birthplace  of 
Timothy  Edwards.  His  father  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  position  and  so  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  young  theological  student,  just  out  of  Harvard, 
should  become  an  aspirant  for  the  pastorate  of  the  parish.  He  preached  there 
as  a  candidate  and  it  was  decided  to  settle  him,  although  no  formal  call  was 
given  him  until  three  years  later.  Edwards  returned  to  Northampton  and 
married  Esther  Stoddard  and  the  young  couple  arrived  in  the  new  parish  eight 
days  later,  on  Nov.  14,  1694.  There  was  no  church  edifice  and  no  parsonage 
there  at  the  time.  There  were  about  fifty  families  in  the  community  which  be¬ 
gan,  on  the  south,  at  Podunk  Brook  and  ran  north  about  six  miles.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Edwards  as  pastor  a  small  meeting  house  was  begun  and  was 
not  finished  until  1686/7.  Edwards  was  promised  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds, 
to  be  raised  to  eighty  pounds  in  five  years.  This  was  in  addition  to  his  fire¬ 
wood.  Wood  was  abundant  and  his  parishioners  kept  his  woodpile  high. 
Later  his  salary  was  increased. 

The  young  minister’s  father  in  the  nearby  city  of  Hartford  naturally 
wished  his  son  to  have  a  home  fitting  the  station  of  the  Edwards  family. 
Richard  Edwards  gave  his  son  a  farm  and  built  the  young  preacher  a  house 
substantial  for  those  days.  “It  stood  with  its  long  front  to  the  street.  .  .  . 
Few  and  small  were  the  windows,  made  of  tiny  diamond  panes  set  in  lead, 
eloquent  of  the  costliness  of  glass.  .  .  .  The  second  story  projected  beyond 
the  first.  .  .  .  The  roof  was  steep,  made  of  rived  shingles,  which  were  never 
changed  and  were  still  serviceable  118  years  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  stepping- 
stone  .  .  .  in  1834  .  .  .  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  Theological  Institute  of 
Connecticut.”  37  The  house  was  demolished  in  1812. 

The  hearth-stone  from  this  house  was  removed  in  1938,  and  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  was  presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  has  been  placed 
in  the  State  Library,  at  Hartford,  as  a  memento  of  the  Edwards  family,  four 
generations  of  this  family  having  sat  around  it,  at  various  times,  at  Windsor. 

In  this  house  Timothy  Edwards  and  his  wife  reared  their  son,  Jonathan, 
and  their  “sixty-feet”  of  daughters,  as  the  ten  tall  girls  were  called.  Here  he 
educated  the  girls  and  later  sent  some  of  them  to  Northampton  and  to  Boston 
to  continue  their  studies.  Here  he  also  kept  a  school  to  prepare  young  men  for 
college  and  for  the  ministry:  such  men  as  Alexander  Wolcott,  Yale  1731; 
Hezekiah  Bissell,  Yale  1733;  William  Wolcott,  Yale  1734;  Isaac  Stiles,  Yale 
1722,  the  father  of  President  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale;  Daniel  Edwards,  his  half 
brother,  Yale  1720,  and  his  own  son,  Jonathan. 

The  distillation  of  cider  brandy  was  an  art  which  our  forefathers  seem  to 
have  entered  into  with  appalling  zeal.  Timothy  Edwards  owned  considerable 
land  about  the  parsonage,  and  this  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  he 
farmed.  He  had  a  large  apple  orchard,  a  cider-press  and  a  distillery.  His 
account  book  of  his  ministerial,  tutoring,  and  other  affairs  which  includes  his 
farming  operations,  is  still  preserved  and  is  a  classic.  It  shows  a  good  insight 
into  the  manner  of  life  at  that  period.  One  entry  notes  that  in  1730  “  Brother 
John  had  of  me  10  Bbls.  of  Cyder  at  9s.  per  bbl.”  Brother  John  Edwards 
was  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Hartford.  That  same  year  he  made  an  entry 
which  showed  that  Joshua  Loomis  was  credited  with  making  79  barrels  of  cider 
for  his  minister,  which  the  latter  probably  sold  to  his  neighbors  the  next  season 
in  the  shape  of  cider  brandy.38 

Mr.  Edwards  did  not  always  collect  his  salary  on  time,  but  unlike  some  of 
the  other  New  England  parsons  he  did  not  go  to  court  about  it.  He  had  a  good 
eye  for  business  and  if  he  could  not  collect  the  tithes  in  cash  he  usually  col¬ 
lected  them  in  produce  or  other  household  supplies  or  wearing  apparel.  He 


37  Scribner's  Magazine  for  April  1903,  article  by  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Plunkett. 

38  Windsor  Farmes,  A  Glimpse  of  an  Old  Parish ,  etc. :  90  et  seq. 
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kept  a  strict  account  of  his  affairs  as  this  entry  in  his  rate  book  shows:  “Mrs 
Bartlett  had  of  my  wife  as  near  as  we  can  come  at  it,  bushel  of  Rie  meal, 
0-2-3  and  my  wife  also  says  y*  ye  year  after  she  had  a  Peck  of  Rie  Meal  & 
quickly  after  y*  2  Bushell  of  Rie.”  He  frequently  hired  out  his  negro  slave, 
Tim,  to  his  neighbors.  In  his  later  life  he  severely  complained  about  the  rising 
cost  of  living  stating  that  he  formerly  paid  £90  for  his  negro  “now  £200  for  a 
negro  woman.”  When  his  parishioners  paid  their  tithes  in  damp  Indian 
corn  which  would  shrink  in  the  process  of  drying  he  would  ask  for  a  full  measure. 
“Cousin  Daniel  Stoughton”  is  entered  as  paying  his  tithes  in  rum.39  If  his 
neighbors  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  his  cider  brandy  by  the  barrel  he  would  sell  it 
to  them  by  the  quart.40  His  ten  daughters  were  his  pride,  but  a  burden  upon 
his  pocket-book,  and  no  doubt  it  was  with  much  joy  that  he  once  again  settled 
down  after  officiating  at  the  wedding  of  one  of  them.  They  cut  off  their  hair 
for  him  to  exchange  for  fans  and  girdles  in  Boston.41 

Timothy  Edwards  was  a  pompous  preacher.  He  insisted  upon  respect 
from  his  parishioners.  They  must  tip  their  hat  to  him  and  there  were  many 
controversies  in  his  parish.  Yet,  he  was  no  hell-fire  and  damnation  preacher. 
He  was  much  more  liberal  in  his  theological  views  than  his  famous  son. 

When  Edwards  took  his  bride  to  Windsor  in  1694  he  began  to  preach  in  a 
barn  until  the  completion  of  the  church,  two  years  later.  It  was  not  until 
“the  3rd  day  of  Maye  1697  it  was  voted  to  call  Mr.  Edwards  to  offis  as  soon  as 
conveniently  maybe.”  He  was  ordained  on  May  28,  1698,  and  after  reading  an 
account  of  the  provisions,  malt,  wine,  money,  cider,  and  rum  which  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  his  parishioners  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rev.  Tim¬ 
othy  Edwards  gave  one  royal  entertainment  to  his  parishioners.  His  ordina¬ 
tion  was  also  followed  by  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  event.42  An  unusual  happening 
in  those  days. 

The  following  year,  in  1699,  the  General  Court  incorporated  the  church 
in  the  East  Parish  as  the  Second  Church  and  Society  of  Windsor.43  In  1708 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach  the  election  sermon.  On  May  11,  1732,  he  again 
preached  the  election  sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  taking  as  his  text : 
“All  the  Living  Must  Surely  Die,  and  go  to  judgment.”  The  latter  sermon 
was  published  and  is  the  only  known  writing  of  Mr.  Edwards  that  ever  was 
published.44 

On  July  24,  1 71 1 ,  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
sitting  at  New  Haven,  appointed  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Buckingham  of  Milford  chaplains  of  the  Connecticut  Troops  in  an 
expedition  against  Canada,  during  the  conflict  officially  recognized  by  the  War 
Department  of  the  United  States  as  Queen  Anne's  War.Ab  Mr.  Edwards  left 
Windsor  for  New  Haven  in  July,  and  there  joined  the  Connecticut  Colony  con¬ 
tingent  of  three  companies  of  infantry.  They  left  New  Haven  on  the  9th  of 
August,  on  foot,  for  Albany,  Province  of  New  York.  The  distance  was  close  to 
two  hundred  miles  and  the  country  through  which  they  marched  was  at  that 
time  chiefly  uncleared  and  over  Indian  trails.  Several  nights  were  spent  in  the 
forests.  The  troops  reached  Albany  on  the  15th  and  there  joined  the  Eastern 
New  York  contingent  which  comprised,  including  the  Connecticut  troops, 
about  1 , 1 00  white  men  and  1 20  Indians.  The  expeditionary  force  was  under  the 


39  Ibid. 

40  Congregational  Quarterly,  XI 1 1 1265. 

41  Yale  Review,  XV  :62 1 . 

0  Windsor  Farmes,  A  Glimpse  of  an  Old  Parish,  etc. 

43  Public  Records,  etc.,  1689-1706. 

44  A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  this  sermon  is  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  titled:  A  Sermon  Preach'd  before  the  General  Affembly  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  at 
Hartford,  on  the  day  of  Election  There,  on  May  11,  1732,  by  Timothy  Edwards,  M.A.  Printed  & 
Sold  by  T.  Green,  Printer  to  the  Gov.  and  Company,  1732.  Public  Records,  etc. 

46  Public  Records ,  etc.,  1706-1718:255,  265,  270,  304. 
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command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Philip  Livingston,  the  second  Lord  of  Livingston 
Manor.  After  remaining  in  Albany  for  a  few  days,  the  troops  set  out  on  their 
march  to  Canada  on  the  20th  of  August.  Mr.  Edwards  got  only  as  far  as 
Saratoga,  where  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of  the  march  he 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  Early  in  September  he  was  conveyed  by  boat  to  Still¬ 
water,  and  carried  from  there  on  a  litter  back  to  Albany  where  it  was  thought 
he  would  not  survive.  The  news  reached  his  home  and  on  Sept.  14,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  met  and  voted  that,  “Samuel  Spencer  and  Jonathan  Bigelow  of 
Hartford,  be  forthwith  sent  to  Albany,  with  four  horses,  to  assist  the  said  Mr. 
[Timothy]  Edwards  and  his  waiting  man  in  returning  home,  and  that  the  sum  of 
£8  money  be  delived  to  them  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  carry  to  the  said 
Mr.  Edwards,  for  the  defraying  of  his  own  and  his  man’s  charges  at  Albany  and 
on  their  journey.”  Colonel  Livingston  seems  to  have  been  very  kind  to  Mr. 
Edwards  and  thoughtful  of  his  welfare.  The  following  May  the  Assembly  re¬ 
imbursed  Colonel  Livingston  for  payments  made  by  him  in  Mr.  Edward’s 
behalf.46 

From  the  day  that  Mr.  Edwards  left  his  home  in  Windsor,  on  this  military 
expedition,  he  appears  very  solicitous  about  his  family.  There  are  several 
letters  extant  written  by  him  while  on  the  journey.47  His  army  pay  as  granted 
him  by  the  Assembly  was  £6  a  month  and  from  New  Haven  he  sent  his  wife  a 
40s  bill  in  a  letter  and  ordered  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  to  deliver  to  his  father 
£6  more  for  her.  On  his  arrival  in  Albany,  en  route  to  Canada,  he  wrote  his 
wife  to  be  careful  of  his  books  and  account  of  rates.  He  realized  that  the  trip 
he  was  on  was  a  hazardous  one  and  said,  “I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing 
thee  and  our  dear  children  once  again.”  He  instructed  his  children  “if  they  de¬ 
sire  to  see  their  father  again,  to  pray  daily  for  me  in  secret.”  He  gave  further 
instruction  that  his  son,  Jonathan,  then  not  quite  eight  years  old,  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  recite  his  Latin  and  that  his  daughters  should  also  continue  their  study 
of  it.  Jonathan  was  warned  not  to  ride  out  in  the  woods  with  the  negro  slave, 
Tim.  The  last  letter  written  from  Albany,  on  Sept.  10,  states  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn  trip  he  was  cared  for  there  by  Madam  Vandyke  “a  Dutch  gentlewoman, 
where  I  have  been  so  kindly  taken  care  of,  that  I  am  much  better,  and  daily 
gain  strength.”  This  letter  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Silvy  who 
had  lodged  with  him  in  the  same  room,  “just  by  one  another  several  days  in  this 
town  sick — but  he  is  dead,  and  I  am  alive  and  recovering.  Blessed  be  God  for 
his  distinguishing  and  undeserved  grace  and  favor  to  me !  Remember  my  love 
to  all  the  children.  .  .  .  My  cough  is  the  worst  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  .  .  . 
Remember  my  duty  to  my  father  and  mother  [stepmother]  if  you  have  op¬ 
portunity.” 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  authorities  that  Mr.  Edwards  always  preached 
extemporaneously  without  even  noting  down  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  From 
the  number  of  his  sermons  and  notes  which  were  found  in  later  years  and  many 
of  which  are  still  in  existence  this  statement  must  be  in  error. 

By  the  townspeople  and  his  parishioners,  Mr.  Edwards  was  regarded  some¬ 
what  in  awe.  If  a  disagreement  arose  between  them,  or  if  a  family  squabble 
flamed  up,  this  pompous  parson  made  it  his  business  to  investigate  the  cause. 
He  was  dictatorial  and  so  his  ministry  was  one  of  intermittent  squabbles  with 
his  parish.  He  considered  he  was  a  court  of  first  and  last  resort  over  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  In  1708  he  attempted  to  force  the  Saybrook  Platform  upon 
his  church.  In  1735  a  severe  ruction  took  place  because  he  excommunicated 


44  Ibid.:  255,  265,  270,  302. 

47  Two  of  his  letters  to  his  wife,  dated  Albany,  August  17  and  Sept.  10,  1711,  are  printed  in 
The  Life  of  President  Edwards ,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight:  14,  15:  edition  of  1830.  They  are 
not  exact  copies  as  Dr.  Dwight  unfortunately  thought  he  could  improve  on  the  wording.  Four 
of  these  original  letters  are  in  the  Edwards  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Andover-Harvard 
Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge. 
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Joseph  Diggins  and  refused  to  baptize  his  child  unless  the  said  Diggins  would 
publicly  confess  the  great  sin  of  marrying  a  girl  against  her  own  father’s  wishes. 
Diggins  demanded  a  trial  before  a  church  council,  but  Edwards  claimed  his 
decision  was  final.  Finally  a  council  trial  was  given  him,  and  although  Edwards 
accused  Diggins  of  breaking  the  fifth  and  eighth  commandments,  the  latter  was 
acquitted,  but  advised  to  seek  the  solace  of  some  other  church.  Diggins  per¬ 
sisted  and  before  the  matter  was  settled  in  1741,  six  years  after  its  commence¬ 
ment,  three  church  councils  had  been  called.  The  question  became  so  serious 
that  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  suspended  for  three  years. 

Timothy  Edwards  was  not  one  of  the  outstanding  preachers  of  Colonial 
New  England.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  teacher  and  it  is  said  that  his 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  greater  than  his  knowledge  of  his 
own  language.  His  spelling  is  not,  in  general,  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  though  in  some  small  words  there  is  a  great  difference :  He  for  rye, 
noat  for  note ,  lye  for  lie ,  ye  for  the ,  yl  for  that ,  yn  for  then ,  and  yv  for  they.  He 
was  a  scholarly,  careful,  systematic  man;  his  handwriting  is  usually  fine  and 
crowded.  Unlike  most  of  the  ministers  of  the  present  day  he  was  so  well  off  he 
could  lend  money,  and  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  do  so,  at  least  as  an  act  of 
neighborly  kindness,  as  entries  in  his  account  book  indicate.  He  made  occa¬ 
sional  trips  to  Boston,  to  Northampton  and  throughout  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
ony.  He  is  described  as  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height,  fair  complexioned, 
sturdy,  but  not  corpulent.  He  never  appeared  in  any  but  clerical  dress. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  giving  up.  He  wished  to 
hang  on  until  the  end,  but  in  August,  1752,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  old, 
his  church  informed  him  that  his  preaching  and  parish  supervision  were  not 
satisfactory  to  them.  They  wished  him  to  resign  so  they  could  appoint  a  new 
minister  in  his  stead.  This  he  refused  to  do.  In  1755,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry 
who  had  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1752  was  called  and  settled  as 
colleague  to  Mr.  Edwards.  The  parish  continued  to  pay  Mr.  Edwards  his 
salary  until  his  death  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  lacking  four  months. 
He  died  less  than  two  months  before  his  famous  son,  Jonathan.  Timothy 
Edwards  had  an  eventful  life  and  his  notebook  records  many  happenings,  when, 
as  he  states,  “by  the  Providences  of  God ”  he  was  saved  from  many  narrow  es¬ 
capes.  As  a  baby  he  fell  into  a  tub  of  water;  a  peachstone  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  finally  came  up  while  he  was  running  down  a  hill  to  get  a  drink  of  water; 
he  was  several  times  thrown  from  horses;  was  shipwrecked  four  times  while 
going  to  Boston ;  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  gun  pointed  at  another  boy, 
but  fortunately  the  gun  didn’t  go  off;  he  climbed  trees  and  often  fell  off.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  led  more  of  a  normal  boy’s  life  than  did  his  only  son,  Jonathan. 

The  will  of  Timothy  Edwards  is  dated  Sept.  23,  1749,  and  was  witnessed 
by  Thomas  Stoughton,  Job  Rockwell  and  Isaac  Stoughton.  The  will  was 
proved  March  7,  1758.  His  estate  was  divided  into  nine  equal  parts  to  be 
divided  among  his  children,  or  their  heirs,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Esther. 
The  inventory  of  his  estate  totaled  £238-16-1 1  and  was  filed  by  his  son-in-law, 
Captain  John  Ellsworth,  the  only  living  executor,  on  June  13,  1771.  The  house 
and  homestead  at  East  Windsor  were  valued  at  £80;  5  acres  of  meadowland  at 
Podunk  at  £37-10-0;  43^  acres  of  land  at  Haukanum  at  £39-3-0.  He  dis¬ 
posed  of  a  large  library  and  gave  his  son,  Jonathan,  all  of  his  wearing  apparel. 
While  his  estate  did  not  inventory  a  large  sum,  his  will  shows  that  he  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  daughters,  as  a  dowry,  upon  their  marriage.  These  gifts,  as  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  will,  amounted  to  £754.  No  doubt  he  had  from  time  to 
time,  made  advances  to  his  son,  Jonathan,  but  these  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
will.48 


48  The  original  will  and  the  inventory  are  on  file  in  the  Hartford  District  Probate  Court, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  copies  have  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society. 
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Esther  (Stoddard)  Edwards  was  a  remarkable  woman.  Although  the 
daughter  of  one  famous  clergyman  and  the  wife  of  another,  she  did  not  become 
a  member  of  the  church  until  she  was  forty-three  years  old,  in  1715.  She  was 
more  practical  than  her  husband  and  to  her  was  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
education  of  her  children.  She  also  assisted  her  husband  in  the  school  he 
conducted  for  the  education  of  other  youths  preparing  for  college.  She  died  in 
her  99th  year  of  age. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards’  tombstones  are  now  standing  in  the  burying 
ground  on  East  Windsor  Hill,  now  in  the  township  of  South  Windsor.  They 
read: 

In  Memory  of 

The  Revd  Mr  Timothy  Edwards 
Pastor  of  the  2d  Society  in  Windsor, 

(whose  singular  Gifts  and  Piety,  rendered 
him  an  excellent,  and  in  the  Judgment  of 
Charity,  by  the  Blessing  of  Heaven  a 
Successful  Minister  of  the  Gospel) 
who  died  January  ye  27th  A.D.  1758 
In  the  89th  year,  of  his  Age,  and  64th 
of  his  Ministry — And  his  Remains 
Bury’d  under  this  Ftone. 

Here,  lief  ye  Remains 

of  Mr8  Efther  Edwards 

Daugh*  of  ye  Revd  Mr 

Stoddard  &  ye  confort  of  ye 

Revd  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards  of  Windsor 

who  died  Jany  19,  1770  in  ye  99th 

year  of  her  age.49 

11.  (Deacon)  John3  Edwards,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  Colony,  Feb. 
27,  1693/4;  died  in  Hartford,  May  16,  1769;  married  in  Hartford,  Dec.  24, 
1719,  to  Christian  Williamson,  date  of  birth  unknown ;  she  was  from  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony;  died  in  Hartford,  Jan.  18,  1769. 50 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

27.  i.  Mary4,  born  in  Hartford,  Aug.  20,  1721;  no  further  record. 

+28.  ii.  Richard4,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Oct.  13,  1723. 

29.  iii.  Christian4  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Sept.  25,  1726;  died  in  Hartford,  June 

16,  1770;  married  in  Hartford,  Dec.  1,  1743,  to  Hezekiah  Marsh, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Hartford,  in  1762.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children, 
among  them  were  Anna,  bapt.  June  14,  1761,  and  Hezekiah,  bapt. 
Mar.  6,  1763. 

30.  iv.  Sarah4,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Feb.  9,  1729;  twin;  died  in  infancy. 

31.  v.  Abigail4,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Feb.  9,  1729;  twin;  died  in  infancy. 

32.  vi.  Jerusha4,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  May  30,  1731;  died  in  childhood. 

33.  vii.  John4,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Feb.  3,  1734;  died  in  childhood.51 

John  Edwards  did  not  go  to  college,  as  did  his  two  brothers,  Timothy  and 
Daniel.  By  his  father’s  will,  John  Edwards  was  made  sole  executor  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  boy  who  stayed  at  home.  He  was  be¬ 
queathed  all  the  portion  of  his  father’s  estate  not  specifically  otherwise  disposed 
of,  with  instructions  to  care  for  his  mother.  He  was  also  instructed  to  look 
after  his  younger  brother,  Samuel,  until  the  lad  became  of  age,  and  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  trade  if  considered  wise. _ 

4*  Epitaphs  in  verse  follow  each  inscription. 

50  Records  of  the  First  Church,  Hartford. 

11  Early  Hartford  Vital  Records  in  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections ,  Vol.  XIV:6i5. 
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John  Edwards  joined  the  First  Church,  in  Hartford  (known  as  the  Hooker 
Church),  Jan.  28,  1732/3  and  most  of  the  data  that  have  been  found  about 
him  relate  to  his  connection  with  this  church.  Two  years  later,  in  March  1734, 
he  was  elected  a  deacon  of  this  church.  Previous  to  this  time,  in  1726,  the 
meeting-house  bell  had  broken  and  John  Edwards,  at  the  charge  of  the  society, 
had  purchased  some  red  bunting  for  a  flag  to  be  set  on  the  State  House  “to 
direct  for  meeting  on  the  public  worship  of  God."  52 

In  1734  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  of  brick  and  Deacon  John 
Edwards  and  another  were  instructed  to  set  its  location  on  the  burying  lot. 
As  sometimes  happens  in  such  cases  this  decision,  of  the  location,  was  the  start 
of  a  church  quarrel.  The  site  Deacon  Edwards  selected  was  the  location  of  the 
barn  of  the  former  pastor,  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  M.A.  The  late  minis¬ 
ter’s  widow,  Abigail,  got  so  mad  she  withdrew  from  the  congregation  and  joined 
the  Second  Church.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  site  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Hooker’s  lot,  and  the  present  edifice,  erected  in  1807,  is  on  the  same 
spot.  Apparently  Deacon  Edwards  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
church,  for  his  record  of  accounts  give  many  of  the  minor  details  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  he  states  “that  he  has  taken  pen  in  hand  about  5,000  times  in  the  af¬ 
fair.’’  He  reckoned  that  196  persons  were  engaged  in  the  construction. 

Deacon  Edwards  apparently  had  a  good  thirst  for  the  account  book  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  A.M.,  of  Windsor  (East  Parish)  states 
that  in  1730  “Brother  John  Edwards  had  of  me  10  Bbls.  of  Cyder  at  9s.  per 
bbl.” 

On  March  2,  1747,  the  First  Church  Society  voted  £80  “to  Mr.  John 
Edwards  for  his  care  and  service  in  building  ye  meeting  house.’’  Mr.  Edwards 
continued  to  live  in  his  father’s  house;  carried  on  the  mercantile  establishment 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  William  Edwards,  and  continued  by  his  father, 
Richard  Edwards.  He  was  also  a  farmer.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  caretaker  of  the  court  house  and  jailer,  for  in  May  1724  there  is  record, 
“This  Assembly  do  order  and  appoint  Mr.  John  Edwards  (who  lives  near  to  it) 
to  have  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  court  house  in  Hartford,  to  see  to  the 
keeping  the  doors  closed  and  lockt,  to  get  glass  etc  to  keep  them  in  good  order, 
to  keep  keys,  said  Edwards  shall  have  his  just  recompence  paid  him  out  of  the 
publick  treasury.’’  53 

His  wife,  Christian  (Williamson)  Edwards  united  with  the  First  Church, 
Aug.  3,  1718.54 

Third  Generation 

14.  The  Rev.  Daniel3  Edwards,  M.A.,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Colony,  Apr.  11,  1701 ;  bapt.  in  the  First  Church  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Woodbridge,  M.A.,  Apr.  13,  1701  ;55  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  Colony, 
Sept.  6,  1765;  buried  in  New  Haven;  married  in  Hartford,  1728,  to  Sarah 
Hooker,  born  in  Hartford,  Nov.  7,  1703;  died  in  Hartford,  July  31,  1775; 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hooker  and  his  wife,  Mary  Stanley  (sometimes  spelled 
Standley). 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

34.  i.  Samuel4,  bapt.  May  5,  1733;  died  in  infancy. 

35.  ii.  Chloe4,  bapt.  Jan.  2,  1736/7;  died  in  infancy. 

36.  iii.  Sarah4,  bapt.  Feb.  10,  1739/40;  died  in  Hartford,  Oct.  11,  1764; 

married  in  Hartford,  Dec.  14,  1758,  to  George  Lord,  born  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  July  8,  1736;  died  in  Hartford,  Oct.  19,  1765;  son  of  Richard 

62  Records  of  the  First  Church,  Hartford,  283,  287,  289. 

53  Public  Records ,  etc.,  1717-1725:466. 

64  John  Edwards  should  not  be  confused  with  two  contemporaries,  John  Edwards  of  Fair- 
field  County,  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  John  Edwards,  the  silversmith  of  Boston. 

65  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford ,  179. 
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Lord  III,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Wyllys.  George  Lord  was  a  merchant 
of  Hartford  and  a  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Lord  who  was 
born  in  England  and  became  an  original  proprietor  of  Hartford  in 
1636  under  Thomas  Hooker.  George  Lord  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Edwards,  were  the  parents  of  four  children. 

37.  iv.  Daniel4,  bapt.  May  23,  1746;  died  in  infancy.56 

Daniel  Edwards  was  not  only  a  minister,  but  also  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  of 
two  colonial  courts;  superior  and  probate.  He  became  the  outstanding  off¬ 
spring  of  his  father’s  second  marriage,  to  Mary  Talcott.  His  early  life  was  not 
colored  by  the  family  wrangling  which  occurred  in  the  household  of  his  older 
half-brother  and  his  half-sisters.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  Hartford  where 
he  was  schooled  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  M.A., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  but  he  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  half-brother, 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  M.A.,  who  was  thirty-two  years  his  senior,  at  the 
Edwards’  parsonage  in  Windsor  (East  Parish). 

Daniel  Edwards  was  only  two  years  older  than  his  illustrious  nephew,  the 
Rev.  Jonathan.  The  two  boys  had  lived  together,  for  a  time,  in  the  same 
household  while  preparing  for  college ;  they  both  matriculated  at  the  Collegiate 
School  Within  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connecticut  (later  Yale  College),  in 
September,  1716;  the  two  lived  together  in  the  same  household  at  Wethersfield 
during  the  roving  days  of  the  college,  and  the  two  were  later  roommates  in 
New  Haven. 

In  the  collegiate  year  1716-1717  the  total  enrollment  of  the  college  was 
thirty-one.  The  Rector,  as  the  President  was  then  called,  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Andrew,  M.A.,  the  pastor  at  Milford,  so  that  the  college  was  virtually  governed 
by  the  tutors,  the  leading  one  being  Samuel  Johnson.57  The  unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Johnson  occasioned  an  uprising  among  the  students  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
and  fourteen  of  them  in  New  Haven  withdrew  in  a  body  and  removed  to 
Wethersfield  where  they  were  under  the  instruction  of  Elisha  Williams.58 
Among  the  fourteen  students  who  rebelled  were  Daniel  Edwards  and  his 
nephew,  Jonathan.  Finally  Mr.  Johnson  was  removed,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Cutler,  M.A.,  was  installed  as  Rector  in  June,  1719,  and  the  students,  among 
them  the  Edwardses,  returned  to  New  Haven;  the  college  became  united  and 
has  remained  so. 

When  the  Edwardses  matriculated  at  the  college,  Gov.  Elihu  Yale  had  not 
yet  sent  across  the  ocean  to  New  England  “a  Large  Box  of  Books,  the  Picture  & 
Arms  of  K.  George  and  the  two  hundred  lb.  Sterling  worth  of  English  Goods, 
all  to  the  value  of  800  lb.  in  our  money.”  These  arrived  while  the  boys  were 
still  at  Wethersfield,  and  the  name  Yale  College  was  first  used  at  commence¬ 
ment  in  1718,  the  first  commencement  held  in  the  completed  college  building. 
The  name  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  henceforth 
vanished  with  the  gifts  from  the  Nabob  of  Madras.59 

Daniel  Edwards  was  graduated  from  the  college  in  1720,  after  listening  to 
the  Latin  valedictory  oration  delivered  by  his  brilliant  nephew.  Like  this 

66  The  first  three  children  were  baptized  in  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  New  Haven, 
and  the  fourth  child,  Daniel,  was  baptized  in  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Hartford. 
There  was  a  fifth  child  who  died  in  infancy  and  whose  name  and  date  of  birth  is  not  known. 

57  The  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  of  Stratford  who  soon  afterwards  became  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister,  then  was  converted  to  Episcopacy,  went  to  England  where  he  took  Holy  Orders, 
returned  to  Stratford,  and  then  became  the  first  president  of  King’s  College  (now  Columbia 
University)  in  1754.  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  had  a  great  dislike  for  one 
another,  but  in  later  years  the  descendants  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  two  different  lines,  inter¬ 
married  with  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

68  The  Life  of  President  Edwards ,  by  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  29. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  M.A.,  became  the  fourth  Rector  of  Yale  College  in  1725,  and 
although  he  remained  a  friend  of  Daniel  Edwards  he  became  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  nephew, 
Jonathan. 

59  Documentary  History  of  Yale  University,  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  157. 
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nephew,  Daniel  remained  at  the  college  for  two  further  years  and,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  colonial  colleges,  at  that  time,  he  was  awarded  his  Master’s 
degree  at  the  end  of  that  period.  During  this  residence  in  New  Haven  he 
studied  theology  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  North  Association 
in  1723.  Two  years  later,  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Sept.  29,  1725,  he 
was  chosen  a  tutor  at  Yale.  His  nephew,  Jonathan,  was  a  tutor  there  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  the  latter  resigned  in  1727  to  go  to  Northampton  the 
intimacy  of  the  two  Edwardses  became  less  close.  At  the  same  time  that 
Daniel  Edwards  became  a  tutor  Elisha  Williams  was  elected  the  Rector.  Three 
years  later,  on  Sept.  11,  1728,  Edwards  was  elected  the  steward  of  the  college 
and  probably  resigned  his  tutorship.  He  held  the  office  of  steward  for  six 
years,  and  while,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  his  incumbency  was  profitable  to 
the  college,  the  undergraduates  decided  that  the  food  and  beer  he  furnished 
were  scanty  and  unpalatable.  Consequently  his  dismissal  was  urged  by  the 
student  body  and  the  trustees  acquiesced.  He  remained  in  constant  touch  with 
his  alma  mater,  however,  and  in  October,  1739,  barely  missed  election  to  the 
Rectorship,  at  the  time  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  M.A.,  secured  the  election.60 

After  1729  no  more  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  minister,  for  in  March  of 
that  year,  while  still  holding  the  post  of  steward  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Colony,  which  office  he  held  until  1753. 
While  clerk  of  the  court  he  was  very  active  in  other  affairs.  He  studied  law 
and  opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  Haven.  In  1742 
he  removed  to  his  native  town  of  Hartford  where  he  opened  another  law  office, 
and  then  his  career  in  the  legal  profession  and  as  a  public  servant  began  to  grow. 

The  Colonial  Assembly  appointed  him,  in  1738,  on  a  committee  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  ousting  of  wrongful  possessors  of  land  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
colony.  Through  this  commission  he  became  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  town  of  Salisbury  which  adjoined  the  vast  Livingston  Manor.  Although 
he  never  lived  in  Salisbury  he  was  granted  land  there  in  1745.  He  was  on  a 
committee  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  Indians  at  Salisbury  and  Sharon  and 
was  paid  £29-12-0  for  his  services. 

In  1742  he  and  Samuel  Mix  were  appointed  to  arrange  for  an  addition  to 
the  Rector’s  house  of  the  college  and  to  build  a  fence  around  the  property.  He 
believed  in  collecting  his  just  pay,  for  on  May  6,  1743,  he  and  Mr.  Mix  filed  a 
claim  for  their  work  and  were  awarded  £12  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  following  year  the  Assembly  appointed  him  to  prosecute  John  Owen, 
the  minister  of  the  church  in  Groton  for  “  unjustly  reproaching  and  scandalizing 
the  laws  and  ruling  part  of  the  government  etc.”  61  Two  years  later  he  received 
a  similar  assignment  to  prosecute  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  the  minister  at  Hebron, 
for  a  like  offence. 

The  colonial  records  frequently  mention  him  as  attorney  to  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Colony.  The  advice  and  counsel  of  Daniel  Edwards  were 
held  in  high  esteem. 

The  records  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  show  that  he  was  admitted 
to  full  communion  in  that  church  on  May  31,  1733,  and  dismissed  to  the  First 
Church  in  Hartford  about  1742. 62 

Mr.  Edwards,  while  holding  no  church  office,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  Hartford.  In  1747,  with  two  others,  he  was  appointed 
to  secure  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  M.A.,  and  when,  in  1756,  a 
disagreement  arose  over  the  payment  of  this  parson’s  salary  and  his  supply  of 
firewood,  Mr.  Edwards  was  asked  to  treat  with  him.63  He  was  such  a  good 
churchman  that  he  saw  to  it  that  his  Negro  slaves,  Jethro,  Dick,  Mina  and 
Betty  were  baptized  in  the  First  Church  in  1 760. 

•°  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College ,  1701-1745,  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  216-17. 

#l Public  Records ,  etc.,  1735-1743:  I7i»  249,  437,  474,  530,  556. 

82  Hist.  Cat.  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven ,  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  69. 

82  History  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  by  G.  L.  Walker,  313-31411. 
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Although  Daniel  Edwards  received  only  £50  and  his  college  education  by 
the  will  of  his  father,  he  received  a  further  bequest  from  his  mother,  and  he 
appears  to  have  owned  real  estate  in  Hartford  before  he  removed  there.  He 
sold  property  there  in  1742  to  Timothy  Bigelow.  Later,  in  1752,  he  purchased 
the  site  of  the  first  county  jail  in  Hartford:  “the  whole  body  of  said  old  Prison 
and  prison  house,  with  all  the  materials  and  appurtenances.”  64 

Daniel  Edwards  was  a  friend  of  the  Indians  and  was  considered  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Indian  affairs  by  the  colonial  government.  In  1738,  Ben  Uncas 
laid  a  claim  to  be  made  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Mohegan  Indians  and  he  requested 
that  Daniel  Edwards,  John  Curtis  of  New  London,  and  Captain  John  Lee  of 
Lyme  be  assigned  as  his  counsel  in  prosecuting  the  claim.65 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  in  October,  1750,  by  Captain 
Martin  Kellogg,  the  incompetent  schoolmaster  of  the  Indian  Mission  at  Stock- 
bridge,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  stating  that  many  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations  were  arriving  at  the  Mission,  and  that  food  and  clothing  were 
needed.  The  Assembly  appointed  Daniel  Edwards,  George  Wyllys  and  Joseph 
Pitkin  to  take  care  of  the  matter  and  empowered  them  to  draw  from  the  public 
treasury  such  sums  as  were  needed  up  to  £250.  This  amount  was  later  in¬ 
creased  to  £500.  It  was  just  a  few  months  before  Jonathan  Edwards  took 
charge  of  the  Mission.66 

On  May  3,  1748,  Daniel  Edwards  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Hartford  County  and  was  reappointed  in  1749  and  1750. 67 

While  he  was  attending  to  Indian  affairs  in  Salisbury  and  Sharon  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Philip  Livingston,  the  second  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Livingston.  It  seems  that  Colonel  Livingston  had  had  two  yoke  of  oxen 
stolen  and  he  delegated  Mr.  Edwards  to  prosecute  the  thief  and  secure  the 
return  of  the  oxen,  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  law  suit.  In  1746,  Colonel 
Livingston  wrote  to  Major-General  Roger  Wolcott,  “I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
have  a  good  opinion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  but  for  my  part  I  find  him  very  remiss 
to  let  me  know  .  .  .  about  two  yoke  of  oxen  taken  from  me  and  drove  to 
Sheffield.”  68 

A  scholarly  letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Roger  Wolcott,  major-general  of 
the  English  forces  at  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  was  written  July  9,  1745,  giving 
details  of  affairs  in  Connecticut,  and  is  still  preserved.69 

Although  he  had  previously  run  for  election  as  Governor’s  Assistant  (Up¬ 
per  House  of  the  Colonial  Assembly)  and  had  been  defeated,  he  was  elected  to 
that  office  in  1755.  He  remained  a  member  of  this  council  until  his  death  ten 
years  later.  He  was  frequently  appointed  on  prominent  committees  of  this 
body,  especially  those  relating  to  Indian  and  military  affairs.  A  French  and 
Indian  War  was  then  in  progress.  He  signed  reports  on  military  matters 
May  13,  1755;  a  proclamation  regarding  the  accession  of  King  George  III  on 
Jan.  22,  1761,  and  in  1764,  when  the  rumblings  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  began  to  be  heard  he  was  on  a  committee  and  made  a  report  regarding 
the  Stamp  Tax  Duties.70 

In  October,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards  received  the  appointment  as  assistant 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Colony  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  went 
out  of  office  in  May,  1754,  when  he  again  became  the  clerk  of  that  court. 
While  a  member  of  the  Assembly  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 


84  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  1 187. 

88  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  V:ii3. 

88  Public  Records,  etc.,  1744-1750:570. 

87  Ibid.:  352,  416,  503. 

88  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  Law  Papers,  XIII :i92. 

89  Ibid.:  XL334. 

70  Ibid.:  XVIL107,  XVIIL92,  216,  294. 
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in  1756  and  remained  on  the  bench  until  his  death.  From  1761  he  was  also  the 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Hartford  County.71 

Daniel  Edwards  died  while  on  business  in  New  Haven  “after  about  eleven 
days’  sickness  with  a  nervous  fever.”  A  few  days  after  his  death  Gov.  Thomas 
Fitch  wrote  to  Dep.  Gov.  William  Pitkin,  “I  heartily  condole  the  loss  of  one  of 
your  number,  a  worthy  counsellor  and  judge.”  72 

In  colonial  times  it  was  the  custom  for  prominent  men  to  have  a  memorial 
sermon  preached  shortly  after  their  death.  The  sermon  preached  for  Daniel 
Edwards  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards,  his  relict.  “He  was  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  great  Worth  and  Usefulness.  Nature  had  furnished  him  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  natural  Powers;  he  had  a  liberal  Education  and  but  few  among  us 
ever  made  a  greater  Proficiency  in  useful  Learning  than  he  did.”  The  title 
page  of  this  sermon  reads:  “A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  much  lamented 
Death  of  the  Honourable  Daniel  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Hartford:  a  member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Council  for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut:  and  one  of  the  Assistant 
Judges  of  the  Honourable,  the  Superior  Court,  for  said  Colony.  Who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  September  6,  1765,  in  the  LXVth  year  of  his  age.  Delivered 
soon  after  his  death.  By  Edward  Dorr,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Hartford.  Hartford:  Printed  by  Thomas  Green.”  73 

This  biographical  record  of  Daniel  Edwards  contradicts  Dr.  Charles  B. 
Davenport’s  statement  that  “None  of  Mary  Talcott’s  progeny  rose  above 
mediocrity  and  [her]  descendants  gained  no  abiding  reputation.”  74 

Sarah  Hooker,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Edwards,  was  a  second  cousin  of  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  wife  of  his  nephew  Jonathan  Edwards.  Both  women  were 
great-grandchildren  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  M.A.,  the  founder  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  They  were  also  great-grandchildren  of  Captain  Thomas  Willett,  the 
first  mayor  of  New  York  City,  in  1665,  the  Puritan  from  the  Plymouth  Colony 
who  accommodated  his  conscience  by  serving  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
not  only  alternately  but  also  often  at  the  same  time.75 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hooker  Edwards  did  not  join  the  church  until  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  when  on  Jan.  6,  1766,  she  was  admitted  to  full  communion  of  the 
First  Church  in  Hartford.  Little  is  known  about  her.  She  was  a  Hooker  and 
she  married  an  Edwards.  That  fact  is  enough ! 

15.  Samuel3  Edwards,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  Colony,  on  Nov.  1, 
1702;  bapt.  in  Second  Church  Society,  Hartford,  1702;  died  in  Hartford, 
Nov.  4,  1732;  married  in  Hartford,  1731,  to  Jerusha  Pitkin,  born  in  Hartford, 
June  22,  1710;  died  July  31,  1799;  daughter  of  William  Pitkin  and  Elizabeth 
Stanley.75 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

38.  i.  Jerusha4,  bapt.  Oct.  1,  1732;  died  Aug.  15,  1778;  married  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Mar.  7,  1753,  to  John  Welles,  born  in  Wethersfield,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Colony,  Aug.  11,  1729;  died  Apr.  16,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Welles  and  his  wife,  Martha  Pitkin,  and  a  descendant  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Welles,  governor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony  and  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1635.  Through  the  Pitkin  family  Jerusha 
Edwards  and  her  husband  were  first  cousins;  Martha  (Pitkin) 

71  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.,  op.  cit.:  216-217. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections,  XVI 1 1:2 16. 

77  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections;  XVIII 1356. 

73  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  XVIII :346.  A  copy  of  this  printed  sermon  is  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

74  Heredity  in  Relation  to  Eugenics,  by  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  226.  The  same  state¬ 
ment  is  repeated  in  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree,  by  Albert  E.  Wiggam. 

76  Captain  Thomas  Willett,  First  Mayor  of  New  York,  by  Elizur  Yale  Smith,  pub.  in 
New  York  History,  XXI 404-417,  inc. 

76  Records  of  the  First  Church  and  records  of  the  Second  Church,  Hartford.  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  Collections.  XIV:589. 
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Welles  was  a  sister  of  Jerusha  (Pitkin)  Edwards.  John  Welles  and 
his  wife  were  the  parents  of  six  children. 

As  Samuel  Edwards  died  when  he  was  thirty  years  old,  the  Connecticut 
Colony  records  contain  little  data  about  him.  He  made  good  use,  however,  of 
his  short  life  and  died  a  rich  man. 

He  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  he  was  given  into 
the  care  of  his  brother  (Deacon)  John  Edwards.  His  mother  died  when  he 
reached  his  majority. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  he  fared  well  in  his  father’s  will  which  gave 
him  most  of  Richard  Edwards’  land:  “In  the  Longmeadow  in  Hartford,”  all 
the  land  in  Colchester,  containing  250  acres,  pasture  on  the  road  leading  to 
Windsor,  and  £20  in  money.  It  was  also  suggested  in  the  will  that  Samuel  be 
bound  out  to  some  trade.  There  is  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  this 
happened.  Like  his  brother  (Deacon)  John,  he  did  not  go  to  college. 

He  only  appears  on  the  colonial  records  as  having  taken  inventories  of 
estates.  His  landed  interests,  no  doubt,  kept  him  otherwise  engaged. 

From  the  comparatively  small  pittance  he  received  in  cash  his  fortunes 
grew  rapidly  and  at  his  death  his  estate  inventoried  £2,547-13-03.  His  will, 
a  nuncupative  one  given  to  Joseph  Talcott  the  day  before  his  death,  and  allowed 
upon  Mr.  Talcott’s  evidence,  gave  his  widow  £800.  Upon  his  deathbed  he 
stated  to  Mr.  Talcott,  “  I  have  altered  my  mind  as  to  what  I  intend  to  give  my 
wife,  and  I  give  her  £800. 77 

The  inventory  of  his  estate  shows  he  was  an  aristocrat.  It  is  unfortunate 
no  artist  portrayed  him,  for  among  his  personal  effects  he  left,  “loofe  coat  of 
Duffels,”  “Streight  bodyed  coat  of  duroy,”  “Streight  bodyed  coat  of  fustian,” 
“Streight  bodyed  coat  of  broadcloth,”  “loofe  coat  of  broadcloth.”  He  had 
waistcoats  of  black  flowered  silk,  of  white  linen  and  fustian  broadcloth,  breeches 
of  leather,  fustian  and  broadcloth,  black  and  light  colored  silk  stockings, 
Holland  linen  shirts,  a  “Naturall  white  wig,”  “Noted  wigg,”  and  a  “best  bob 
wig,”  beaver  hats,  white  muslin  stocks  and  white  gloves.  What  a  figure  he 
must  have  been  dressed  in  his  best  finery!78 

Jerusha  Pitkin,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Edwards  was  a  daughter  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  Her  brother,  William 
Pitkin,  Jr.,  was  governor  of  the  colony  from  1766  to  1769.  One  of  her  sisters, 
Sarah,  married  Judge  Eleazer  Porter,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Eleazer 
Porter,  Jr.,  who  married  Susannah  Edwards,  and  of  Mary  Porter  who  married 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  D.D.,  daughter  and  son,  respectively,  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  M.A.,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont.79 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edwards  united  with  the  First  Church  in  Hartford  on  Jan. 
28,  1732/3.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards  she  was  again  married  on  Nov. 
17,  I737>  to  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Woodbridge,  M.A.  (Yale  College,  1724),  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Glastonbury,  and  who  became  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
Forces  in  June,  1746,  in  King  George’s  War.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Timo¬ 
thy  Woodbridge,  M.A.,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Hartford,  who  had 
tutored  members  of  this  generation  of  the  Edwards  family. 

Fourth  Generation 

20.  The  Rev.  Jonathan4  Edwards,  M.A.,  born  in  Windsor  (East  Parish), 
Connecticut  Colony,  Oct.  5,  1703;  died  in  Princeton,  Province  of  New  Jersey, 
Mar.  22,  1758;  buried  in  President’s  Row,  Princeton  Cemetery;  married  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  Colony,  July  28,  1727,  to  Sarah  Pierrepont,  born  in 
New  Haven,  Jan.  9,  1709/10;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 

77  A  Digest  of  Early  Connecticut  Probate  Records,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Man  waring,  III  145. 

78  Colonial  History  of  Hartford,  by  W.  D.  Love,  248. 

78  Pitkin  Family  in  America,  by  A.  P.  Pitkin 
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Oct.  2, 1758;  buried  beside  her  husband ;  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont, 
M.A.,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Hooker.80 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

+39.  i.  Sarah5,  born  Aug.  25,  1728;  married  to  Elihu  Parsons. 

40.  ii.  Jerusha5,  born  on  a  “Sabbath  day,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
afternoon  exercise,  Apr.  26,  1730.”  She  died  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Feb.  14,  1747/8;  buried  in  Bridge 
Street  Cemetery,  Northampton.  She  was  betrothed  to  the  Rev. 
David  Brainerd,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  who  died  at  the  Edwards’  home  in  Northampton, 
Oct.  9,  1747.  In  June  1747  she  journeyed  to  Boston  when  Brainerd 
was  too  ill  to  travel  alone  and  brought  him  to  Northampton  where 
she  nursed  him  in  his  final  illness.  He  had  tuberculosis,  and  una¬ 
ware  of  the  risk  she  incurred  Jerusha  contracted  the  disease.  After 
a  final  attack  of  five  days  she  died.  Of  her,  Jonathan  Edwards 
wrote:  “It  has  pleased  God,  since  I  wrote  my  last  to  you,  sorely  to 
afflict  this  Family,  by  taking  away  by  Death,  the  last  February,  my 
second  Daughter,  in  the  18  year  of  her  Age,  a  very  pleasant  and 
useful  member  of  this  Family,  and  that  was  generally  esteemed  the 
Flower  of  the  Family.  Herein  we  have  a  great  Loss;  But  the 
Remembrance  of  the  remarkable  Appearances  of  Piety  in  her,  from 
her  Childhood,  In  Life  and  also  at  her  Death,  are  very  comfortable 
to  us,  &  give  us  great  Reason  to  mingle  Thanksgiving  with  our 
Mourning.  .  .  Jerusha  Edwards  was  a  kindred  spirit  with 
Brainerd  in  the  highest  walks  of  Christian  experience  and  had  hoped 
to  join  him  in  his  work  among  the  Indians.  It  is  said  Jerusha  never 
smiled  after  Brainerd’s  death.  Brainerd  was  expelled  from  Yale 
College  for  saying  that  one  of  the  tutors  was  devoid  of  grace  and  so 
no  college  degree  was  awarded  him.  He  left  his  private  papers  to 
Jonathan  Edwards  who  wrote  a  biography  of  his  life  which  was 
published  in  several  editions.81 

+41.  iii.  Esther5,  born  Feb.  13,  1732;  married  to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  M.A. 
+42.  iv.  Mary5,  born  Apr.  4,  1734;  married  to  Major  Timothy  Dwight. 
+43.  v.  Lucy5,  born  Aug.  31,  1736;  married  to  Judge  Jahleel  Woodbridge. 
+44.  vi.  Timothy  II5,  born  July  25,  1738. 

+45.  vii.  Susannah5,  born  June  20,  1740;  married  to  Judge  Eleazer  Porter,  Jr. 
+46.  viii.  Eunice5,  born  May  9,  1743;  married,  first,  to  Thomas  Pollok  III; 

secondly  to  Robert  Hunt. 

+47.  ix.  Jonathan,  Jr.5,  born  May  26,  1745. 

48.  x.  Elizabeth5,  born  “on  Wednesday,  May  6,  1747,  between  10  and  11 
o’clock  at  night,  and  was  baptized  the  Sabbath  following.”  She 
died  Jan.  1,  1762,  at  the  age  of  14,  and  little  is  known  about  her  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  was  known  as  “  Betty  ”  and  was  always  a  delicate  child. 
+49.  xi.  Pierrepont5,  born  Apr.  8,  1750.82 

80  Records  in  Jonathan  Edwards’  Family  Bible,  many  of  which  are  in  Mr.  Edwards’  own 
handwriting.  There  is  a  transcript  of  these  records  in  The  Life  of  President  Edwards  by  Sereno 
Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.:  762.  Vital  Records  of  New  Haven ,  1649-1850:  I:  112.  Histories  and 
Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  by  Henry  R.  Stiles:  11:194-8  inc. 

81  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Reverend  Mr.  Brainerd,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  M.A.,  Boston,  1749. 

82  All  of  the  children  of  Jonathan  Edwards  were  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  All  dates  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1752,  are  old  style.  Northampton  town  records.  Henry  R. 
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Jonathan  Edwards  possessed  the  greatest  intelligence  of  anyone  yet  born 
in  America,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  historian  John  Fiske.  As  years  go 
by  he  is  becoming  more  appreciated,  but  more  so  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a 
theologian.  “No  eighteenth-century  American  who  has  rated  three  biogra¬ 
phies  in  the  last  decade  can  be  considered  a  dead  figure,  even  though  he  may 
have  identified  himself  in  the  popular  mind  with  issues  that  are  dead  and  beyond 
recall.”  83 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  prepared  for  college  by  his  eminent  father,  in 
the  Edwards’  parsonage  at  Windsor  (East  Parish).  During  his  adolescence  he 
started  his  writing,  built  a  hut  in  the  woods  for  prayer,  and  commenced  taking 
lonely  walks  for  meditation,  a  practice  he  followed  throughout  his  life.  He 
matriculated  at  the  Collegiate  School  Within  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  (later  Yale  College)  in  September,  1716,  shortly  before  his  thirteenth 
birthday.  During  much  of  the  time  of  his  undergraduate  life  the  college  was  a 
roving  institution,  marked  by  internal  squabbles.84  He  was  elected  a  college 
butler,  a  distinct  honor,  and  in  that  capacity  assisted  in  serving  the  midday 
meal  and  filling  the  beer  mugs  of  other  students.  Records  show  that  his  college 


Stiles,  op.  cit.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  op.  cit.  The  early  Edwardses  in  their  marriages  strength¬ 
ened  the  stock  by  their  alliances  with  other  strong  stock,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Richard  Edwards-Elizabeth  Tuttle  marriage  (see  The  Record:  LXXT221)  this  custom  was 
followed  out  in  succeeding  generations  as  will  be  shown  in  future  articles.  The  study  of 
eugenics  tells  that  the  union  of  two  streams  of  great  blood  of  similar  character  begets  great 
blood.  The  marriage  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sarah  Pierrepont  enriched  this  country  with 
infinite  greatness.  An  outstanding  eugenic  fact  about  this  marriage  is  the  large  number  of 
descendants  who  married  first  and  second  cousins,  similar  to  the  many  intermarriages  between 
members  of  the  illustrious  Livingston  clan.  Probably  no  two  people  married  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1 8th  century  have  been  the  progenitors  of  so  many  persons  of  cultural  and  intellect¬ 
ual  worth  as  were  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Sarah  Pierrepont.  Often  in  tracing  genealogical 
lines  of  distinguished  families  too  exclusive  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  masculine  side.  There  is 
often  too  great  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  well  established  biological  fact  that  one  derives  as 
much  from  the  mother  as  from  the  father.  While  the  descendants  in  the  female  lines  have  not 
been  carried  forward  in  previous  articles  of  this  series  they  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section 
because  the  daughters  of  Jonathan  Edwards  all  married  into  prominent  colonial  families. 

83  Review  by  G.  F.  Whitcher  in  New  York  Herald-Tribune  Books:  July,  1940.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  give  here  a  critical  biography  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  only  a  chronological  resume  in 
which  some  of  the  high  lights  in  his  life  will  be  outlined.  Many  biographies  of  Edwards  have 
been  published.  The  first  was  The  Life  of  the  Late  Reverend,  Learned  and  Pious  Mr.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  who  studied  theology  under  Edwards  and  had 
access  to  his  personal  manuscripts.  This  work  was  published  in  1765  and  went  through  several 
editions,  both  here  and  abroad.  (See  The  Record:  LXX:io4.)  Another  biography  followed 
in  1809  in  the  first  American  edition  of  Edwards’  works,  published  in  Worcester  in  1808  (8  vols.) 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  was  included  in  the  many  later  editions.  In  1830,  Mr.  Edwards’  great- 
grandson,  the  Rev.  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.,  president  of  Hamilton  College,  published 
another  biography,  The  Life  of  President  Edwards  (766  pp.),  which  is  rather  a  pietistic  estimate 
of  Edwards  and  his  forebears.  In  the  last  decade  there  have  appeared:  Jonathan  Edwards , 
by  Henry  Bamford  Parkes,  in  1930,  a  sensational  work;  Jonathan  Edwards,  by  Arthur  Cushman 
McGiffert,  in  1932,  which  work  is  a  scholarly  theological  estimate  and  a  well  rounded  and  deeply 
thoughtful  study  of  the  man,  and  in  1940  the  Macmillan  Company  published  Jonathan  Edwards, 
by  Ola  Elizabeth  Winslow.  (See  review  by  this  author  in  The  Record:  LXXL197.)  It  is 
this  author’s  opinion  that  this  latest  biography  is  by  far  the  best  one  yet  written.  It  is  notable 
for  its  sympathetic  understanding  of  Edwards  as  a  human  integer,  and  not  at  all  as  a  sour  bigot. 
Miss  Winslow’s  work  shows  careful  research  and  contains  an  excellent  bibliography  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  source  material.  There  have  been  many  other  biographies  published  of  lesser  worth; 
mostly  founded  on  the  Hopkins  and  Dwight  works.  There  is  the  famous  eugenic  study, 
Jukes-Edwards,  by  A.  E.  Winship,  published  in  1900.  The  best  collections  of  Edwards  manu¬ 
scripts  are  in  the  libraries  of  Yale  University,  Princeton  University  and  the  Andover-Harvard 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1940,  the  Princeton  University  Press  brought  out:  The  Printed 
Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  by  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  which  is  a  bibliography  of  his  published 
works.  (See  review  by  this  author  in  The  Record:  LXXI:403.)  Edwards  was  a  great  writer 
and  his  miscellaneous  writings,  including  his  unpublished  sermons,  amount  to  over  1400. 

84  The  Record:  LXXI  1:56-7. 
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life  was  rather  a  solitary  one,  as  his  superior  mental  gifts  kept  him  aloof  from 
many  of  his  fellow  collegians.  He  was  graduated  from  the  college  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  after  delivering  the  Latin  valedictory  address,  in  1720,  with  his 
Bachelor’s  degree,  at  the  age  of  16.  He  remained  at  the  college  for  two  further 
years  of  study  in  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1722,  and  the  same  year 
was  awarded  his  Master’s  degree.85 

In  August,  1722,  he  received  a  call  to  preach  before  a  congregation  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  in  New  York  City.  This  congregation  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  which  was  then  located  on  Wall  Street, 
just  east  of  Trinity  Church.  The  seceding  Scotch  met  in  a  building  on  William 
Street,  near  Wall.  The  parent  church  had  been  organized  only  two  years  and 
had  been  opposed  by  the  nearby  Anglicans.  In  New  York  he  boarded  with  a 
widow  Smith  and  formed  a  friendship  with  her  son,  John  Smith,  a  currier,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  for  many  years.  In  New  York  he  commenced  his 
famous  “Resolutions”  and  took  long  walks  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  with  his  friend  Smith.  His  Scotch  congregation  was  a  struggling  one  and 
could  not  afford  to  support  a  minister  of  its  own,  so  in  April,  1723,  after  only 
eight  months  in  the  city,  after  “a  most  bitter  parting  with  Madam  Smith  and 
her  son,”  he  sailed  out  of  New  York  bound  for  his  native  New  England,  and  on 
May  1st  he  records  in  his  diary,  “Last  night  I  came  home,  after  my  melancholy 
parting  from  New  York.”  86 

Edwards  spent  the  summer  at  his  father’s  home,  occasionally  preaching  in 
nearby  communities,  and  it  is  certain  his  hours  were  not  idle  ones.  He  received 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bolton,  Connecticut  Colony,  and 
accepted  it:  “Nov.  11,  1723.  Upon  the  terms  that  Are  here  Recorded  I  do 
consent  to  be  the  settled  Pastor  of  the  Town  of  Bolton.”  87  Further  investiga¬ 
tion,  however,  shows  that  he  immediately  asked  for  his  release  from  this  church 
in  order  to  accept  a  tutorship  offered  him  by  Yale  College,  this  appointment 
being  dated  May  2 1 ,  1 724.  The  college  numbered  forty  students ;  the  following 
year  they  increased  to  sixty;  Edwards  was  the  senior  tutor  and  was  virtually 
the  head  of  the  institution.  He  overworked,  became  gravely  ill,  so  seriously  so 
that  he  was  not  expected  to  recover,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  father’s 
home  for  several  months.  In  the  early  summer  of  1726  he  returned  to  his 
tutorship  and  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  college  year  in  September.88 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  M.A.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  North¬ 
ampton,  a  town  on  the  then  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  but 
the  Northampton  parish  was  considered  the  most  important  one  in  the  colony 
outside  of  Boston.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  grandfather  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
The  church  had  been  founded  in  1661  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  M.A.,  who 
had  preached  there  since  1658.  Mr.  Mather  died  in  1669.  He  had  married 
Esther  Warham,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Warham,  M.A.,  of  Windsor, 
Connecticut  Colony.  Mr.  Mather  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  M.A.,  who  married  the  widow  Mather  March  8,  1670.  For 
the  times,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  very  liberal  in  his  theological  views.89 


85  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College ,  1701-1745,  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  218 
et  seq. 

86  Dwight:  op.  cit.:  75  et  seq. 

87  Bolton  town  records.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Bolton,  Connecticut,  for  the  Bolton  Bicentennial 
Celebration,  Sept.  4,  IQ20: 21-2. 

88  Dexter:  op.  cit.:  218  et  seq. 

89  Solomon  Stoddard  was  a  son  of  Anthony  Stoddard  and  his  wife,  Mary  Downing,  the 
latter  a  sister  of  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart.,  after  whom  Downing  Street  in  London  is  named. 
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In  1725,  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  then  in  his  82nd  year,  was  offered  a 
colleague  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  on  Aug.  29, 1726,  Jonathan  Edwards  received 
an  invitation  to  assist  his  grandfather.  He  soon  received  a  formal  call.  On 
the  Northampton  town  records,  under  date  of  Nov.  21,  1726,  there  is  found  this 
notation  : 

“The  Town  taking  into  Consideration  a  vote  passed  by  the  Town  August 
29th  last  past  for  the  Invitation  of  the  reverend  Mr  Jonathan  Edwards  to 
Assist  our  Reverend  Pastor  Mr  Stoddard  in  the  work  of  the  Ministry,  in  order 
to  a  Settlement  &  from  what  Experience  we  have  had  of  him  by  his  preaching  & 
conversation  as  also  from  his  Character  from  other  places.  The  Question  was 
put  whether  it  was  the  mind  of  the  Town  that  the  Committee  Should  invite  the 
reverend  Mr  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Settle  amongst  them  in  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  and  in  Convenient  Time  to  take  office  Amongst  them,  &  it  passed  in 
the  Affirmative  by  a  very  great  Majority. 

“Attest  Ebenezer  Pumroy  Moderator.” 

The  records  of  the  First  Church  of  Northampton  contain  the  following  entry 
in  Mr.  Stoddard’s  handwriting:  “22  Febr:  1726/7  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was 
ordained  a  Pastour  of  the  Church  at  Northampton.”  Little  did  Edwards  then 
know  of  the  grief  this  pastoral  connection  was  to  bring  him.  He  was  then 
twenty-three  years  old. 

A  New  England  clergyman  could  not  be  a  celibate  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  day.  In  New  Haven  Edwards  had  seen  much  of  “.  .  .  a  young  lady 
.  .  .  [who]  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her  mind,  and  a  singular  purity  in  her 
affections;  is  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct;  and  you  could  not 
persuade  her  to  do  anything  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the  world, 
lest  she  should  offend  the  Great  Being.  She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calm¬ 
ness  and  unusual  benevolence  of  mind.  .  .  .  She  .  .  .  seems  to  be  always  full 
of  joy  and  pleasure  .  .  .  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  always  convers¬ 
ing  with  her.”  90 

She  was  Sarah  Pierrepont  whom  Edwards  married  five  months  after  his 
ordination  at  Northampton.  It  was  an  ideal  and  happy  marriage.91 

Solomon  was  baptized  Oct.  1,  1643,  in  Boston,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1662 
and  was  awarded  his  Master’s  degree  in  1665.  For  the  first  two  years  after  his  graduation  he 
served  as  chaplain  to  Gov.  Serle  in  the  Barbadoes.  In  1666  and  the  following  year  he  was  a 
Tutor  at  Harvard  and  from  1667  to  1672  he  acted  as  the  first  librarian  of  the  college.  He  was 
ordained  at  Northampton  in  Sept.,  1672.  His  original  will  is  on  file  in  the  Probate  Court  of 
Hampshire  County,  at  Northampton.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography:  VI I -.84. 
For  the  ancestry  of  Solomon  Stoddard  and  an  incomplete  list  of  his  descendants,  see,  Anthony 
Stoddard  of  Boston  and  His  Descendants ,  1639-1873.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Graduates  of 
Harvard  University ,  by  J.  L.  Sibley:  11:111-23. 

90  Written  in  1723  when  Edwards  was  twenty  years  old  and  Sarah  was  twelve.  Dwight: 
op.  cit .:  1 14. 

91  The  father  of  Sarah  Pierrepont  was  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  M.A.,  who  was  born  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Jan.  4,  1659,  and  who  married,  as  his  third  wife,  in  1698, 
Mary  Hooker,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker,  M.A.,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Willett.  The 
latter  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Willett,  the  first  English  mayor  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hooker  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  M.A.,  the  founder  of  Hartford.  James  Pierre¬ 
pont  was  a  son  of  John  Pierrepont  who  came  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  from  England 
in  1640  and  who  married  Thankful  Stow.  The  Pierreponts  were  a  younger  branch  of  a  noble 
family  in  England,  of  Norman  origin,  who  became  Dukes  of  Kingston.  It  is  possible  that 
James  Pierrepont  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Dukedom  of  Kingston,  but  much  that  is  incorrect 
has  been  published  about  the  ancestry  of  the  Pierreponts.  It  is  expected  that  Vol.  X  of  the 
Complete  Peerage ,  when  and  if  published  in  England,  will  contain  the  correct  genealogy  of  the 
family  as  an  esteemed  English  genealogist  has  been  making  researches  into  the  family  tree. 
In  1913,  R.  Burnham  Moffatt  published  a  Pierrepont  genealogy  which  gives  the  ancestry  of 
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Edwards  and  his  seven  teen -year-old  bride  started  housekeeping  in  a 
homestead  on  King  Street.  He  was  given  £300  for  the  purchase  of  a  home¬ 
stead,  fifty  acres  of  pasture-land,  £100  salary  a  year,  and  this  was  gradually 
increased.  It  was  a  suitable  settlement  for  the  office  he  held.  Just  over  a 
year  after  the  marriage  the  first  of  their  eleven  children  was  born. 

Solomon  Stoddard  died  on  Feb.  11,  1729.  Edwards  succeeded  him  as  the 
pastor  of  the  important  parish  the  congregation  of  which  numbered  over  six 
hundred.  The  parish  prospered  and  Jonathan  Edwards  became  a  power 
among  the  clergy  of  New  England.  By  1735  the  parish  had  outgrown  the 
meeting-house  and  it  was  voted  to  build  a  new  one  on  top  of  Meeting-House 
Hill.  It  was  completed  in  1738.  An  early  discord  came  over  the  question  of 
allotment  of  the  sittings:  should  the  men  and  women  be  separated,  and  whose 
pews  should  be  elevated  and  whose  should  not.92 

In  1735  the  first  revival  was  at  its  height  and  large  numbers  of  converts 
were  taken  into  the  church.93  This  was  followed  in  1740  by  a  second  great 
revival  of  religion  which  has  become  known  as  The  Great  Awakening.  It 
started  under  Edwards’  preaching  at  Northampton  and  spread  throughout  the 
land.  The  flames  were  fed  by  the  visit  to  America  of  George  Whitefield,  a 
stirring  preacher  from  England,  who  came  to  Northampton  in  October,  1740, 
to  discuss  the  earlier  revival  and  who  remained  with  Mr.  Edwards  for  four  days. 
Unlike  Mr.  Edwards,  Whitefield  was  a  thundering  preacher;  he  had  not  the 
spirituality  of  Edwards,  yet  everywhere  he  went  he  was  acclaimed  in  triumph. 
His  sermons  have  not  had  the  lasting  power  that  have  Edwards’.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  revival  that  Edwards  preached  his  famous  Enfield  sermon,  July  8,  1741 , 
Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God.  This  revival  led  to  many  contentions 
and  divisions  among  the  clergy  and  by  the  end  of  1742  the  bubble  had  burst 
with  a  loud  retort. 

Edwards  was  frequently  called  upon  to  go  abroad  throughout  New  England 
to  preach  and  give  consultation  in  other  parishes.  It  was  on  such  a  mission 
that  he  and  his  wife  journeyed  to  Boston  in  1740  and  there  had  their  well-known 
portraits  painted.  He  was  becoming  greatly  esteemed  abroad,  especially  in 
Scotland,  and  the  portraits  were  painted  at  the  request  of  a  Scotch  admirer.94 


the  family  to  Sir  Robert  de  Pierrepont  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  This 
work  shows  much  research  but  gives  no  authorities  to  substantiate  the  statements.  James 
Pierrepont  became  the  first  minister  at  New  Haven  and  is  accredited  as  being  the  founder  of 
Yale  College  and  one  who  was  influential  in  getting  Gov.  Elihu  Yale  to  make  his  gifts  to  the 
college.  Mr.  Pierrepont  died  in  New  Haven,  Nov.  1,  1740,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  theological 
preceptor  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

92  The  original  diagram  of  the  seating  for  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  and  the  main  floor  is  in 
the  Forbes  Library,  Northampton. 

93  This  is  described  in  Edwards’  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surprizing  Work  of  God  in  the 
Conversion  of  many  Hundred  Souls  in  Northampton  and  the  Neighboring  Towns  and  Villages: 
Boston:  1737. 

94  The  original  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  bequeathed  to  Yale  University  in 
1939  and  are  now  hanging  in  the  dining  hall  of  Jonathan  Edwards  College.  They  have  been 
traditionally  attributed  to  a  Scotch  artist,  John  Smibert,  but  recently  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts, 
Yale  University,  in  consultation  with  William  Sawitzky,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  from  the  brush  of  Joseph  Badger.  Both  Smibert  and  Badger  were  residing  in  Boston  in 
1740.  They  were  painted  at  the  request  and  expense  of  a  Mr.  Hogg  of  Scotland  who  had  them 
shipped  to  Scotland.  At  his  decease  they  were  bequeathed  to  his  sister  who  presented  them  to 
the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh,  an  admirer  of  Edwards  and  one  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  D.D.,  made  an  effort  to 
purchase  the  portraits,  but  Dr.  Erskine  was  loath  to  part  with  them.  When  he  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  other  portraits  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Edwards  existed  the  Scotch  divine  sent  them 
as  a  present  to  the  younger  Edwards.  At  the  latter’s  death,  in  1801,  they  were  inherited  by  his 
son,  Jonathan  Walter  Edwards,  and  at  his  death,  in  1831,  they  became  the  property  of  his  widow, 
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As  was  the  custom  of  the  day  among  prominent  New  England  preachers, 
Mr.  Edwards  began  to  take  young  theological  students  for  instruction.  Some 
of  them  lived  in  his  home  and  the  Edwards  menage  must  have  been  a  crowded 
one.  Among  his  more  noted  pupils  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.  The  latter  became  the  first  biographer  of 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Like  most  early  ministers,  Mr.  Edwards  had  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
salary.  As  early  as  1734  he  records:  “Never  any  Constables  were  in  any 
measure  so  Backward.  There  is  considerable  of  my  salary  that  is  yet  behind 
.  .  .”  95  This  is  the  first  recorded  evidence  of  the  brewing  discord  between  the 
town  and  church,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pastor  of  the  parish  on  the  other  side. 
Finally  Mr.  Edwards  asked  for  a  larger  salary  and  complained  that  his  wood 
supply  was  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  his  growing  family.  The  breach  grad¬ 
ually  widened.  The  town  complained  of  the  parson’s  family’s  high  scale  of 
living,  their  fine  clothes,  and  the  purchase  of  a  negro  slave  named  Venus  for  £80. 
There  were  already  several  servants  in  the  household. 

The  forerunner  of  Mr.  Edwards’  ignominious  dismissal  from  Northampton 
was  a  quarrel  over  church  discipline  arising  from  his  discovery  that  certain  of 
the  younger  generation  were  reading  “immoral  books.’’  The  difficulties  in 
which  the  clergyman  became  involved  were  due  to  his  lack  of  discretion.  From 
the  Edwards  manuscripts  at  Yale  and  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Seminary 
comes  evidence  making  it  at  last  possible  to  identify  beyond  all  doubt  what  it 
was  that  aroused  the  minister  to  the  point  of  setting  in  operation  the  machinery 
of  church  discipline.  It  was  found  that  certain  young  people  were  reading  a 
“bad  book.”  He  read  names  from  the  pulpit  implicating  the  best  families, 
and  his  public  denunciations  apparently  failed  to  draw  the  line  accurately  be¬ 
tween  the  sheep  and  the  goats.  There  was  an  upheaval  in  the  parish.  It  has 
been  lately  discovered  that  the  book  was  one  on  midwifery.  This  church 
squabble  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness  at  Northampton.  For 
a  few  years  thereafter  no  new  members  were  admitted  into  the  church. 

Another  difficulty  of  a  far  more  serious  nature  originated  from  the  minister’s 
efforts  to  enforce  the  idea  of  “Strict  Communion”;  a  plan  whereby  none  were 
admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  those  who,  after  due  ex¬ 
amination,  were  regarded  as  regenerate  persons.  The  church  had  been  founded 
on  this  principle  by  Mr.  Mather,  but  Mr.  Stoddard  changed  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject  and  adopted  the  “Half-Way  Covenant.”  The  question  reached 
the  boiling  point  in  1749  when  Mr.  Edwards’  sentiments  became  generally 
known  and  these  gave  great  offence.  The  town  was  put  into  an  uproar,  and 
before  he  could  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  there  was  a  general  cry  to  have  him 
dismissed.  Some  of  his  own  relatives,  notably  the  Williamses  and  Hawleys, 
turned  against  him.  Finally,  a  council  of  the  churches  in  the  nearby  communi- 


Elizabeth  (Tryon)  Edwards,  who  died  in  1857.  Then  they  became  the  property  of  the  two 
latter’s  daughters,  Sarah  Pierrepont  Edwards  and  Catherine  Agnes  Edwards  of  Hartford. 
They  eventually  gave  them  to  their  brother,  Eugene  Edwards,  and  at  his  death  in  1897,  they 
were  inherited  by  his  son,  Eugene  Phelps  Edwards.  The  latter,  who  died  in  1939,  bequeathed 
them  to  Yale  University.  Many  copies  of  them  have  been  made  for  members  of  the  Edwards 
family  by  such  artists  as  Rembrandt  Peale,  E.  A.  Loop  and  J.  H.  Shegogne.  Yale  University 
now  has  two  of  the  copies  and  Princeton  University  has  one.  Some  of  the  copies  have  been  in¬ 
correctly  claimed  as  the  originals,  and  some  vary  slightly  from  the  originals.  The  engraving 
published  in  The  Record:  LXXI:  July:  frontispiece:  is  dated  Mar.  7,  1783,  and  is  marked: 
“From  an  original  picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine,  Edinburgh.” 


85  Ms.  in  Yale  Collection. 
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ties  was  called  and  Edwards  was  allowed  to  plead  his  cause.  The  council 
continued  to  meet  for  several  months.  Ministers  were  included  from  without 
the  county,  one  from  Boston ;  some  were  for  him  and  some  against  him.  The 
final  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  June  22,  1750;  the  result  of  the  council 
and  the  protest  of  the  minority  were  publicly  read  to  the  assembled  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  dismissed.  His  Farewell  Sermon  which  has  been  so  widely 
published  was  preached  on  July  1st.  The  separation  between  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple  was  complete.96 

His  dismissal  at  Northampton  left  him,  with  his  large  family  and  small 
resources,  in  want.  The  town  refused  him  the  use  of  the  meadowland  it  had 
granted  him.  Even  two  years  later,  after  his  removal  to  Stockbridge,  he  wrote 
to  his  father  that  he  was  £2,000  in  debt.  His  friends  in  Scotland  helped  and 
the  publication  of  some  of  his  writings  contributed  to  the  relief  of  his  immediate 
necessities.  He  occasionally  was  allowed  to  preach  in  his  former  church;  in 
fact,  he  preached  twelve  times  for  which  the  town  allowed  him  £10  a  Sabbath.97 
He  received  pastoral  calls  from  Canaan,  Connecticut  Colony,  Lunenburg, 
Colony  of  Virginia,  and  one  from  Scotland.  He  rejected  them  all. 

Early  in  December,  1750,  Mr.  Edwards  received  an  invitation  from  the 
church  in  Stockbridge,  Hampshire  (now  Berkshire)  County,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  to  become  their  minister.  About  the  same  time  he  received  a 
similar  proposal  from  the  Commissioners  (at  Boston)  of  the  Society  (in  London) 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,  to  become 
the  missionary  to  the  Housatonnuck  Indians.  He  went  to  Stockbridge  in 
January,  1751,  and  remained  there  during  the  balance  of  the  winter.  Stock- 
bridge  then  had  only  twelve  white  families,  but  many  of  them  were  his  relatives 
and  enemies  who  had  preceded  him  there  from  Northampton.  The  Indian 
population  was  about  fifty  in  number,  but  was  increased  to  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  during  his  stay  among  them.  A  council  had  to  approve  his  appoint¬ 
ment  and  this  ministerial  affair  did  not  take  place  until  May  19,  1751.  He  at 
once  began  his  permanent  duties  in  Stockbridge,  but  did  not  remove  his  family 
from  Northampton  until  Oct.  16th.  The  Indian  Mission  had  been  founded 
in  1734  and  the  first  missionary  was  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant.98  Edwards 
could  not  talk  the  Indian  language,  but  was  obliged  to  preach  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter.  Valuable  as  was  the  service  which  he  rendered,  it  was  not  fitted  to, 
nor  commensurate  with,  his  powers.  He  lived  among  these  people  for  six 
years,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure,  during  these  years  of  seclusion,  to  works  in 
philosophy.  Here  he  did  his  greatest  writing;  here  he  wrote  his  treatises  on 
The  Freedom  of  the  Will ,  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue ,  and  The  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin.  The  inner  force  and  quality  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Edwards  are  especially 
disclosed  in  these  works. 

The  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  Esther,  had  married  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  M.A.,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton).  Mr.  Burr  died  in  September  of  1757.  A  few  days 
later,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  the  trustees  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College 
met  and  elected  Mr.  Edwards  his  successor.  The  president-elect  decided  to 
ask  the  advice  of  a  number  of  other  ministers  before  giving  his  decision.  He 
gave  much  thought  and  prayer  to  the  invitation.  Finally  the  gentlemen  in- 

96  For  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Edwards’  dismissal  see  Dwight,  op.  cit.:  298-448  inc. 

97  Northampton  town  records:  Nov.  19,  1750. 

98  For  a  history  of  the  Stockbridge  Indian  Mission  see:  Stockbridge  1739-1939,  by  Sarah 
Cabot  Sedgwick  and  Catherine  Sedgwick  Marquand:  1939. 
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vited  to  the  council  met  at  Stockbridge,  Jan.  4,  1758,  and  decided  that  it  was 
Mr.  Edwards’  duty  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college.  On  Jan.  8,  1758,  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Stockbridge. 

Soon  he  was  on  his  way  to  Princeton,  leaving  his  family  in  Stockbridge, 
with  the  exception  of  his  daughter  Lucy  (later  Mrs.  Jahleel  Woodbridge)  who 
accompanied  him.  The  family  were  to  remove  in  the  spring.  He  arrived  in 
Princeton  on  Feb.  16th,  and  took  office  the  same  day.  Small-pox  was  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  community,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
inoculated  on  the  23rd.  He  had  a  violent  attack,  was  attended  by  William 
Shippen,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  died  Mar.  22,  1758.  He  was  president 
of  the  college  for  only  thirty-five  days." 

The  trustees  of  the  college  erected  a  marble  monument  over  his  grave  in 
President’s  Row,  Princeton  Cemetery.  This  bears  a  lengthy  inscription  of 
forty-one  lines  in  Latin:  .  .  Do  you  ask,  traveler,  what  manner  of  man  he 

was?  /  Tall  of  person,  but  slender,  /  worn  thin  /  by  intense  study,  abstinence, 
and  application;  /  second  to  none  among  mortals  /  in  sharpness  of  intellect, 
keen  judgment,  and  prudence.  /  Renowned  for  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  /  best  of  sacred  critics,  /  eminent  theologian,  /  so  that  scarcely 
was  there  another  man  his  equal.  /  Fair  in  argument;  /  vigorous  and  invinci¬ 
ble  champion  of  the  Christian  Faith;  /  grave,  serious,  thoughtful  preacher;  / 
and,  by  the  favor  of  God,  most  fortunate  in  the  results  of  his  labor.  /  Famed 
for  piety,  severe  in  his  morals,  /  but  just  and  kind  towards  others,  /  he  lived 
beloved,  venerated  /  but  alas!  he  caused  us  grief  /  by  his  death.  /  How  much 
lamentation  his  departure  called  forth!  /  Alas  for  such  great  wisdom!  Alas 
for  his  faith  and  piety!  /  The  College  weeps  for  his  loss,  the  Church  weeps;  / 
but  Heaven  rejoices  in  receiving  him.  /  Go,  traveler,  and  follow  in  his  pious 
footsteps.” 

Mr.  Edwards’  will  was  made  in  Stockbridge,  Mar.  14,  1753,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  probate  June  13,  1758,  by  Judge  Timothy  Woodbridge  in  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  Probate  Court,  at  Northampton,  where  the  original  will  is  on  file. 
Mr.  Edwards  made  two  copies  in  his  own  writing  and  the  other  copy  is  in  the 
Yale  Collection.100 

About  two  weeks  after  Mr.  Edwards’  death  his  daughter  Mrs.  Burr,  who 
had  also  been  inoculated  for  small-pox,  at  the  same  time  as  was  her  father,  died, 
leaving  two  children,  Sarah,  aged  four  years,  and  Aaron,  aged  two  years.  The 
children  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  William  Shippen.  Mrs.  Edwards 
remained  in  Stockbridge  during  the  summer  following  her  husband’s  death, 
but  in  the  autumn  she  decided  to  visit  her  husband’s  grave  and  bring  the  two 
orphan  Burr  children  back  to  Stockbridge.  En  route  to  Princeton  she  stopped 
in  Philadelphia  where  she  became  ill  with  the  dysentery  and  died  there  on 
Oct.  2nd.  She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  Princeton  Cemetery. 
Her  will  was  made  the  day  of  her  death.101 

There  was  nothing  harsh  or  unlovely  in  the  character  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards.  He  administered  the  terrible  system  he  had  espoused  with  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  unreserved  sincerity.  He  spoke  in  a  fearfully  intelligible  way  of  the 
facts  as  he  conceived  them.  Mr.  Edwards  owes  his  continuous  influence  not 
chiefly  to  his  piety,  simple  and  persuasive  as  it  was,  but  to  the  very  unusual 
vigor  of  his  mind.  His  theology  was  the  product  of  protracted  and  searching 

99  Records  of  Princeton  University. 

100  A  copy  of  his  will  is  published  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra:  XXXIII:  438-443. 

101  Her  will  is  on  file  in  Vol.  1747-63:  page  1273:  City  Hall  Records — L — 101:  Philadelphia. 
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thought.  It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  his  theology  from  his  philosophy. 
Theology  is  part  of  philosophy.  Emerson  and  William  James  found  in  Ed¬ 
wards  the  curious,  sensitive,  far-ranging  creative  mind  whose  suggestive  specu¬ 
lation  penetrated  into  regions  where  the  orthodox  have  not  dared  to  follow. 

Fourth  Generation 

28.  Richard  4  Edwards  III,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  Colony,  Oct.  13, 
1723;  died  in  Hartford,  May  6,  1770;  married  in  Hartford,  Feb.  21,  1749/50, 
to  Mary  Butler,  bapt.  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut  Colony,  Apr.  21,  1718; 
died  in  Hartford,  Sept.  20,  1795;  daughter  of  Jonathan  Butler  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Easton.102 

Issue,  surname  Edwards: 

50.  i.  Mary5,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  Aug.  14,  1750;  died  in  infancy;  bapt.  at 

home  when  she  was  supposted  to  be  dying. 

51.  ii.  John5,  bapt.  in  Hartford,  July  7,  1757;  died  Aug.  29,  1759. 

52.  iii.  Mary5,  probably  born  in  Hartford,  Oct.  3,  1759;  bapt.  Oct.  7;  died  in 

Hartford,  July  24,  1828;  married  in  Hartford,  Dec.  2,  1779,  to 
George  Goodwin,  born  in  Hartford,  Jan.  7,  1756;  died  in  Hartford, 
May  13,  1844;  son  of  Samuel  Goodwin  and  a  descendant  of  Ozias 
Goodwin,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford.  George  Goodwin 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  eleven  children. 

In  the  last  French  and  Indian  War  (1754-1763),  Richard  Edwards  is  re¬ 
corded  as  belonging  to  the  Independent  Company  of  Connecticut  Colony 
Militia,  and  was  issued  lead.103  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Hartford  County 
and  his  account  book  was  found  in  an  attic  of  an  old  house  in  Hartford  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  covers  the  period  from  Sept.  1, 
1753,  to  May  9,  1754,  and  is  an  interesting  document,  as  it  shows  the  persons 
in  Hartford  and  vicinity  upon  whom  he  served  writs  and  for  whom  he  served 
them  during  that  period.  The  document  has  been  published.104  He  was 
appointed  June  24,  1761,  to  make  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Buckingham.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  a  lottery  run  by  the  colony  in 
1760  and  apparently  did  not  turn  in  the  proceeds  from  the  tickets  he  sold. 
The  administration  of  his  estate  shows  that  debts  and  charges  surmounted  his 
personal  estate  of  £300-4-5  and  that  he  died  indebted  to  the  colony  in  the 
amount  of  about  £140.  At  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  daughters  in  1750  he  is 
mentioned  as  not  being  a  member  of  the  church.  His  wife  became  a  member 
of  the  First  Church  on  Apr.  5,  1741. 

Richard  Edwards  III,  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  second  marriage  of  his 
grandfather,  Richard  Edwards  to  Mary  Talcott,  to  bear  the  name  of  Edwards, 
while  the  number  of  descendants  of  his  grandfather’s  first  marriage,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tuttle,  bearing  the  name  of  Edwards,  has  run  into  the  thousands. 

Fifth  Generation 

39.  Sarah5  Edwards,  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
“on  a  Sabbath  day,  between  2  and  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Aug.  25,  1728;” 

102  Records  of  the  First  and  also  of  the  Second  Church,  Hartford.  History  of  Ancient 
Wethersfield,  by  H.  R.  Stiles:  II:  175. 

103  Connecticut  Historical  Society  Collections:  IX:  84. 

104  Richard  Edwards  of  Hartford,  Colony  of  Connecticut:  His  Account  Book  from  Sept.  1,  1753 
to  May  9,  1754;  compiled  by  Frank  D.  Andrews,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  1924. 
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died  in  Goshen,  Mass.,  May  15,  1805;  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the 
Goshen  cemetery;  married  in  Northampton,  June  11,  1750,  to  Elihu  Parsons, 
born  in  Northampton,  Mar.  14,  1719;  died  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 
1785;  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Stockbridge;  son  of  Captain  Ebenezer 
Parsons  and  Mercy  Stebbins.105 

Issue,  surname  Parsons: 

53.  i.  Ebenezer6,  born  1751;  died  in  infancy. 

54.  ii.  Esther6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  May  29,  1752;  bapt.  by  the  Rev. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.,  died  there  Nov.  17,  1774;  unm. 

55.  iii.  Elihu,  Jr.6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Dec.  9,  1753;  bapt.  by  the  Rev. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.,  died  in  Goshen,  Aug.  24,  1804;  married 
in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  to  Rhoda  Hins¬ 
dale,  born  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Nov.  28,  1751; 
died  in  Goshen,  Apr.  21,  1826;  buried  in  Goshen;  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  Hinsdale  and  Sarah  Barnard.  Mr.  Parsons  moved  from 
Stockbridge  to  Goshen,  where  he  became  a  farmer.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolution.106  Rhoda  (Hinsdale)  Parsons  was  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Lenox,  and  was  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  Her  father,  Jonathan  Hinsdale,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  there,  and  was  descended  from  Robert  Hinsdale 
(ca.  1617-1675),  who  came  from  England  to  Dedham,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  about  1632,  and  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Deerfield  Massacre.  Elihu  Parsons,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  five  children.107 

56.  iv.  Eliphalet6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  June  18,  1756;  bapt.  by  the  Rev. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.;  died  in  Lisle,  Broome  County,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  27,  1823;  married  1780,  to  Martha  Young  of  Southold,  L.  I., 
born  Nov.  10,  1751;  died  Aug.  26,  1830.  Eliphalet  Parsons  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Broome  County.  His  grandson  was 
Lewis  Eliphalet  Parsons,  who  moved  to  Alabama  in  1840,  became 
governor  of  the  state,  June  21,  1865,  and  later,  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  whose  two  oldest  sons 
served  in  the  Confederate  States  Army.  Gov.  Parsons’  sister  mar¬ 
ried  Seth  Merrill  Gates,  twice  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York,  and  a  famous  abolitionist.108 

57.  v.  Lydia6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  June  15,  1757;  bapt.  by  her  grand¬ 

father,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.;  date  of  death  unknown; 
married  in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  Oct.  27, 
1777,  to  Aaron  Ingersoll,  born  in  North  Parish  of  Sheffield  (now 
Great  Barrington),  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  Sept.  21,  1750; 
died  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1821;  son  of  William  Ingersoll 
(known  as  “the  Patroon  of  the  Berkshires”)  and  his  wife,  Lydia 
Ingersoll.  The  latter  was  of  Dutch  descent,  as  her  father  was 

105  Records  in  Jonathan  Edwards’  Family  Bible,  many  of  which  are  in  Mr.  Edwards’ 
handwriting.  There  is  a  transcript  of  these  records  in  The  Life  of  President  Edwards,  by  Sereno 
Edwards  Dwight,  D.D.,  762.  Stockbridge  Past  and  Present,  by  Electa  F.  Jones:  1854;  Parsons 
Family,  by  Henry  Parsons:  1912;  History  of  Goshen,  Mass.,  by  Hiram  Barrus:  120. 

106  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolution:  XI :  965. 

107  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,  by  J.  G.  Holland:  II.  History  of  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.:  1885:  II:  182-3.  History  of  Goshen,  op.  cit.:  120-165. 

108  The  Jonathan  Edwards  Collection  of  original  family,  Bible,  town,  church,  and  other 
records  and  letters  in  the  possession  of  Elizur  Yale  Smith.  History  of  Alabama  and  Dictionary 
of  Alabama  Biography,  by  T.  M.  Owen. 
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Moses  Ingersoll  and  her  mother  was  Tryntje  van  Slyck,  of  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.  Aaron  Ingersoll  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  This  branch  of  the  Ingersoll  family,  descendants  of  John 
Ingersoll,  born  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1615;  died  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1684;  were  among  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Sheffield,  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  in  1726,  and  owned  large  tracts  of  land  adjoining 
Livingston  Manor.  They  are  also  descended  from  Gov.  John 
Webster  (1590-1661),  Richard  Church  (ca.  1608-1668),  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Warren  of  the  Mayflower.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  William 
Ingersoll,  “the  Patroon,”  gave  each  of  his  seven  sons  a  large  farm, 
in  Stockbridge  or  Lee,  but  Aaron  Ingersoll  soon  sold  his  and  moved 
to  Western  New  York.  Aaron  Ingersoll  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Par¬ 
sons,  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  and  the  ancestors  of  over 
four  hundred  known  descendants.109 

58.  vi.  Lucretia6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Aug.  11,  1759;  died  in  Goshen,  Dec., 

1786;  buried  in  Goshen ;  married  in  Goshen,  Feb.  9,  1786,  to  the  Rev. 
Justin  Parsons  (her  first  cousin),  born  in  Northampton,  July  19, 
I759 1  died  in  Ridgeville,  Ohio,  Apr.  26,  1847;  buried  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio;  son  of  Benjamin  Parsons  and  Rebecca  Sheldon.  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  There  was  no  issue  by  this 
marriage. 

59.  vii.  Sarah6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Sept.  8,  1760;  died  in  Lee,  Mass., 

Aug.  30,  1837;  buried  in  Fairmount  Cemetery,  Lee;  married  in 
Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  Dec.  13,  1781,  to 
Deacon  David  Ingersoll  II,  born  in  North  Parish  of  Sheffield  (now 
Great  Barrington)  Dec.  1,  1759;  died  in  Lee,  Jan.  26,  1839;  buried 
beside  his  wife,  and  his  father  William  Ingersoll  and  his  wife,  Lydia 
Ingersoll.  David  Ingersoll  was  a  younger  brother  of  Aaron  Inger¬ 
soll  who  married  Lydia  Parsons  (57,  q.v.).  Deacon  Ingersoll  in¬ 
herited  a  farm  from  his  father,  which  was  included  within  the  town 
limits  of  Lee,  when  that  town  was  incorporated  on  Oct.  21,  1777. 
It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lee  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  with  which  his  life  be¬ 
came  so  intimately  connected.  He  was  a  good  man  and  the  head 
of  a  Christian  household.  He  was  elected  a  deacon  of  the  church 
in  1812,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death  twenty-seven  years 
later.  He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  this  church  July  6,  1780, 
and  his  wife  was  admitted  Nov.  23,  1783.  In  1783  he  was  chosen 
chorister,  was  on  a  committee  for  building  a  new  church  edifice 
in  1799,  and  upon  its  completion  purchased  two  pew  slips  for  a  total 
of  $148.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  a  selectman  of  Lee  and  held  various 
other  town  offices  of  trust;  for  many  years  was  a  collector  of  school 
taxes,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Hopland  School 
District.  He  had  a  large  orchard  and  made  good  cider  which  was 
pressed  in  large  marble  troughs  made  from  the  stone  on  his  farm. 
He  found  so  many  were  getting  drunk  from  his  cider  that  he  cut 

109  The  Jonathan  Edwards  Collection,  op.  cit.  A  Genealogy  of  the  Ingersoll  Family  in 
America ,  by  L.  D.  Avery:  1926.  The  Ingersolls  of  Hampshire,  by  C.  S.  Ripley:  1893.  History 
of  Berkshire  County,  op.  cit.  Stockbridge  Church  and  Town  records.  History  of  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  by  C.  J.  Taylor,  1928  ed.:  92.  Records  of  the  Town  of  Lee  to  1801:  index,  q.v.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Soldiers,  etc.,  op.  cit.:  VIII:  623. 
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down  all  his  apple  trees  except  those  needed  to  supply  fruit  for  his 
own  family.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
town  of  Lee,  from  the  time  it  was  set  off  from  Great  Barrington  in 
1777,  until  his  death  sixty-two  years  later.  The  Ingersoll  and  Yale 
families,  which  later  intermarried,  might  well  be  called  the  founders 
of  Lee.  David  Ingersoll  was  a  mere  lad  of  eighteen  when  he  saw  his 
first  military  service  in  the  Revolution.  He  marched  from  Stock- 
bridge  in  Colonel  John  Brown’s  (of  Stone  Arabia  fame)  Berkshire 
County  Regiment,  for  Ticonderoga.  He  was  always  ready  for 
an  emergency,  and  he  again  enlisted  in  1780.  Deacon  Ingersoll 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Parsons,  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children, 
all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  married,  and  in  turn  mostly  had 
large  families.  Over  two  thousand  of  their  descendants  have  been 
recorded.  Mrs.  Ingersoll’s  mother,  Sarah  (Edwards)  Parsons 
lived  with  Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ingersoll  for  a  time  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  Mr.  Ingersoll  owned  a  marble  quarry,  and  much  of 
the  marble  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington  came  from  this  quarry. 
Several  of  his  children  moved  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  before  the  days  of  rail  transportation  to  the  then 
far  distant  West,  Deacon  Ingersoll  made  a  long  planned  trip  to 
visit  them.  It  was  in  the  days  of  rugged  constitutions,  and  such  a 
one  had  David  Ingersoll.110 

60.  viii.  Lucy6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Oct.  12,  1762;  died  in  Victor,  Ontario 

County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19,  1809;  buried  in  Bough  ton  Hill  Cemetery, 
Victor;  married  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  7,  1793,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
West,  D.D.,  to  Joshua  Ketchum.  Mr.  Ketchum  served  in  the 
Revolution  and  had  been  previously  married.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  gather  any  further  data  about  him.  Soon  after  their 
marriage,  the  Ketchums  moved  to  the  pioneer  settlement  in  the 
Genesee  country  of  Western  New  York,  where  a  number  of  Stock- 
bridge  citizens  had  purchased  a  township  under  the  leadership  of 
Capt.  Hezekiah  Boughton.  The  trials  and  privations  of  a  savage 
frontier  settlement  wore  out  many  of  the  women,  and  Lucy  (Par¬ 
sons)  Ketchum  was  no  exception.  She  was  the  mother  of  three 
children,  who,  at  her  own  request,  were  distributed  among  members 
of  her  own  family  after  her  death.  One  of  their  sons,  William 
Ketchum,  became  mayor  of  Buffalo.* * 111 

61.  ix.  Jonathan6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  1764;  died  in  infancy. 

62.  x.  Jerusha6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mar.  I,  1765;  died  in  infancy. 

63.  xi.  Jerusha6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  June  1,  1766;  died  in  Victor,  N.  Y., 

Jan.  7,  1861;  buried  in  Boughton  Hill  Cemetery,  Victor;  married 
in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  Dec.  24,  1795, 
to  Ira  Seymour,  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut  Colony,  Aug.  31, 
1748;  died  in  Victor,  Oct.  4,  1837;  buried  in  Boughton  Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery;  son  of  John  Seymour  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Belden.  Ira  Sey¬ 
mour  moved  to  Stockbridge  before  the  Revolution  and  became  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  town.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 

110  The  Jonathan  Edwards  Collection,  op.  cit.  Stockbridge  Church  and  Town  records. 
Centennial  History  of  the  Town  of  Lee,  Mass.,  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Hyde:  1877.  Records  of  the 

Town  of  Lee,  op.  cit .  History  of  Berkshire  County,  op.  cit.:  124-181.  A  Genealogy  of  the  Ingersoll 
Family,  op.  cit.  Genealogical  Records  of  Wellington  Smith  and  Family,  1889. 

111  Family  records  of  William  Ketchum,  son,  in  Jonathan  Edwards  Collection,  op.  cit. 
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lution.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  during  the  stirring  days  of 
Shays’  Rebellion  liberated  many  debtors  from  the  county  jail, 
as  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  aristocrats,  Judge  Timothy  Edwards 
(44,  q.v.)  and  Judge  Jahleel  Woodbridge  (43,  q.v.),  against  whom  the 
ire  of  the  insurrectionists  was  aroused.  He  is  mentioned  in  Ed¬ 
ward  Bellamy’s  historical  novel,  The  Duke  of  Stockbridge.  About 
the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Ira  Seymour  to  Jerusha  Parsons  there 
was  a  large  migration  to  Western  New  York,  which  was  started  by 
the  Boughton  family  from  Stockbridge.  Two  of  Mrs.  Seymour’s 
sisters  had  already  joined  the  settlement,  and  the  Seymours  followed 
in  their  wake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  married  and  had  children.  Ira 
Seymour  was  a  great-great  grandson  of  Richard  Seymour,  who 
was  born  in  England,  in  1596,  who  died  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
Colony,  in  1655,  and  came  to  New  England  in  1635,  where  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  founders  of  Hartford.112 

Elihu  Parsons  and  his  wife  moved  to  Stockbridge  in  1752,  soon  after 
Jonathan  Edwards  took  charge  of  the  Indian  Mission  there.  In  Northampton, 
Mr.  Parsons  was  an  attorney  and  he  did  some  legal  work  in  Stockbridge,  but 
his  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  farming.  He  attended  to  many  of 
the  legal  and  personal  affairs  of  Mr.  Edwards.  He  served  in  the  Revolution 
and  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  community. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Sarah  (Edwards)  Parsons  continued  to 
reside  in  Stockbridge  for  ten  years.  She  then  moved  to  Lee,  three  miles  away, 
where  she  resided  with  her  daughter,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  David  Ingersoll.  She 
was  transferred  from  membership  in  the  Stockbridge  Church  and  joined  the 
Lee  Church  on  Aug.  24,  1797.  A  few  years  later  she  removed  to  Goshen  to 
reside  with  her  son,  Elihu  Jr. 

Elihu  Parsons  was  a  great-grandson  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  who  was 
born  in  England  about  1618,  and  who  came  to  New  England  with  William 
Pynchon,  and  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Springfield,  in  1636.113 

41.  Esther5  Edwards,  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
“on  a  Sabbath  day,  between  9  and  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  Feb.  13,  1732;” 
died  in  Princeton,  Province  of  New  Jersey,  Apr.  7,  1758;  buried  in  Princeton 
Cemetery;  married  in  Newark,  Province  of  New  Jersey,  June  29,  1752,  to  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut  Colony,  Jan. 
4,  1716;  died  in  Princeton,  Sept.  24,  1757;  buried  in  President’s  Row,  Princeton 
Cemetery;  son  of  Daniel  Burr  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pinkney.114 

Issue,  surname  Burr: 

64.  i.  Sarah6,  born  in  Newark,  May  3,  1754;  died  in  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Mar.  30,  1797;  buried  in  Litchfield  Cemetery;  married  in  Stock- 
bridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  June  24,  1772,  to  Tapping 
Reeve,  born  in  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1744;  died  in  Litch¬ 
field,  Dec.  13,  1823;  buried  in  Litchfield  Cemetery;  son  of  the  Rev. 
Abner  Reeve.  They  had  one  son,  Aaron  Burr  Reeve  (1780-1809), 

112  Stockbridge  Past  and  Present,  op.  cit.  Ira  Seymour’s  family  Bible  records,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Eunice  Graves,  Hall  Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  Massachusetts  Soldiers ,  etc.,  op.  cit.:  XIII :  1025. 

113  Stockbridge  Past  and  Present,  op.  cit.  Records  of  the  Lee  Congregational  Church. 
Massachusetts  Soldiers,  etc.,  op.  cit.:  XI :  965.  Many  of  their  descendants  of  the  name  of  Parsons 
are  listed  in  the  Parsons  Family ,  op.  cit. 

114  Dwight,  op.  cit.:  762.  A  General  History  of  the  Burr  Family,  with  a  Genealogical  Record 
from  iiQ3  to  i8qi,  by  Charles  Burr  Todd. 
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who  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1802,  and  whose  son,  Tap¬ 
ping  Burr  Reeve,  died  while  in  Yale  College,  and  by  his  death  the 
Reeve-Burr  line  became  extinct.  When  Sarah,  who  became  known 
as  “Sally,”  was  four  years  old  she  became  an  orphan  and  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  Judge  Timothy  Edwards  (44,  q.v.)  in  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Province  of  New  Jersey.  A  close  family  tie  existed  between 
Sally  and  her  younger  brother,  Aaron.  Tapping  Reeve  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton)  in  1763, 
and  then  became  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  tutor  to  Sally  and  Aaron  Burr. 
He  was  also  a  tutor  at  the  college  for  three  years.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Litchfield,  where  he 
rapidly  gained  prominence  in  the  profession.  There  he  founded 
the  first  law  school  in  America,  and  from  1784  to  1798  was  the  only 
teacher;  he  was  then  joined  by  James  Gould  and  the  institution  be¬ 
came  famous  throughout  the  country  as  many  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  later  days  received  their  legal  education  there.  The  illness  of 
his  wife  prevented  Reeve,  an  ardent  patriot,  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolution ,  although  he  aided  in  enlistments.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  later 
became  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  legal  works,  and  may  be  classed  with  Kent 
and  Story  as  a  law  commentator.  He  was  the  first  eminent  lawyer 
of  this  country  who  worked  to  secure  a  change  in  the  laws  regulating 
the  property  of  married  women.  Judge  Reeve  was  a  staunch 
Federalist,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Legislature.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1808,  and  by  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  in  1813. 115 

65.  ii.  Aaron,  Jr.6,  born  in  Newark,  Feb.  6,  1756;  died  in  Port  Richmond, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1836;  buried  in  Princeton  Cemetery; 
married  (first)  probably  at  Paramus,  Province  of  New  Jersey,  by 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Vanderlinde,  July  2,  1782,  to  Theodosia  Bartow 
(widow  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Jacques  Marc  Prevost  of  the  British 
Army);  born  in  Shrewsbury,  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1746;  died  in 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1794;  daughter  of  Theodosius  Bartow 
and  his  wife  Anne  Stillwell;  married  (secondly)  New  York,  N.  Y., 
by  the  Rev.  David  Schuyler  Bogert,  D.D.,  July  1,  1833,  to  Eliza 
Bowen  (widow  of  Stephen  Jumel).  By  his  first  marriage  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  Theodosia  Bartow,  on  June  23,  1783,  and  Sarah, 
on  June  20,  1785.  The  latter  died  in  infancy.  There  were  no 
children  by  his  second  marriage.  His  elder  daughter,  Theodosia, 
married  Joseph  Alston,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  their  only 
child,  Aaron  Burr  Alston,  died  on  June  30,  1812.  Theodosia  (Burr) 
Alston  sailed  for  New  York  from  South  Carolina  on  Dec.  30,  1812, 
on  the  Patriot.  The  ship  was  never  again  heard  from  and  many 
romantic  tales  have  been  told  about  her  fate.116  Aaron  Burr  was 


115  The  Litchfield  Law  School ,  1775-1833,  Tercentenary  Commission  of  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  pub.  by  Yale  Univ.  Press.  1933. 

118  My  Theodosia,  by  Anya  Seton:  1941;  Theodosia,  the  First  Gentlewoman  of  her  Time,  by 
Charles  Felton  Pidgin:  1907;  Theodosia,  Daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  by  Anne  Colver:  1941. 
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left  an  orphan  when  he  was  two  years  old  and  was  reared  in  the 
home  of  his  pious  uncle  Timothy  Edwards  II  (44,  q.v.)  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  Burr  often  related  that  his  uncle  often  “licked  me  like  a 
sack.”  Aaron  Burr  was  a  very  precocious  child  and  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1 772,  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  He  then  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy, 
D.D.,  a  former  pupil  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  at  Bethlehem,  Con¬ 
necticut  Colony,  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  ministry  and  went  to 
Middletown,  in  the  same  colony,  where  he  studied  law  with  Judge 
Seth  Wetmore  who  had  married  Hannah  Edwards  (24,  q.v.),  Burr’s 
great-aunt.  He  later  studied  law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Judge 
Tapping  Reeve,  and  with  William  Paterson  in  New  Jersey.  When 
he  was  nineteen  he  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge  and 
accompanied  the  Canadian  Expedition  under  Benedict  Arnold.  He 
carried  the  dead  body  of  Major-General  Richard  Montgomery  off 
the  field  of  battle  at  Quebec,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Israel  Putnam  from  June  22,  1776,  to 
Jan.  4,  1 777,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  Colonel 
William  Malcolm’s  Regiment  on  June  29,  1777,  and  resigned  from 
the  army,  on  account  of  ill  health,  Mar.  3,  1779. 117  He  participated 
in  many  battles.  To  his  death,  Burr  was  far  more  tenacious  of 
his  military  than  of  his  professional  or  political  reputation.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  on  Jan.  19,  1782,  and  was  admitted 
as  counselor  at  Albany,  Apr.  17,  1782.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  York  in  1784,  when  the  capital 
was  in  New  York  City,  and  was  elected  again  to  the  same  body  in 
1798.  He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Sept.  29,  1789,  by  the  Council  of  Appointment  and  by 
John  Jay,  governor.  He  was  elected  the  third  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York  on  Jan.  19,  1791,  in  place  of  Major-General 
Philip  Schuyler,  the  first  senator.  He  served  as  senator  for  six 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
held  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1801. 
In  1800,  Burr  received  an  equal  number  of  votes  for  President  of 
the  United  States  with  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Electoral  College. 
After  a  prolonged  deadlock  in  Congress  he  was  defeated  by  one  vote 
and  thus  became  Vice-President.  He  thereafter  presided  over  the 
Senate  with  rare  dignity  and  fairness,  from  Mar.  4,  1801  to  Mar.  4, 
1805.  He  was  nominated  for  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  February,  1804.  The  contest  was  of  an  acrimonious  character. 
He  was  bitterly  opposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was  defeated 
by  Morgan  Lewis.  Burr’s  great  mistake  was  his  duel  with  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  in  July,  1804.  The  shot  that  killed  Hamilton 
also  killed  Burr’s  political  career,  although  Burr  met  Hamilton 
honorably,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  day.  After  retiring  from  the 
vice-presidency,  Burr  engaged  in  a  Southwestern  colonization 
project,  having  in  view  a  probable  invasion  and  conquest  of  Mexico, 
then  a  Spanish  possession.  War  with  Spain  was  generally  expected, 
and  the  projected  Mexican  invasion  would  have  been  of  great  aid 


117  Official  records  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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to  the  United  States.  He  was  finally  arrested,  taken  to  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  he  was  tried  for  treason,  before  John  Marshall, 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  was  acquit¬ 
ted.  It  was  a  memorable  trial,  in  which  the  powerful  influence  of 
President  Jefferson  was  exerted  to  secure  a  conviction.  Burr  then 
sailed  for  Europe  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  Finally  re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States,  Colonel  Burr  resumed  his  abandoned 
legal  career,  and  regained  to  a  considerable  extent  his  prestige  at 
the  bar.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  always  enduring  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  fortitude  and  patience  the  insults  heaped  upon  him.  He 
scorned  to  defend  himself  against  the  calumnies  of  political  foes. 
Colonel  Burr  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati.118 


Fifth  Generation 

42.  Mary5  Edwards,  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
April  4, 1734  “being  Sabbath  day,  the  sun  being  about  an  hour  and  a  half  high, 
in  the  morning;”  died  in  Northampton,  Feb.  28,  1807:  buried  in  Bridge  Street 
Cemetery,  Northampton;  married  in  Northampton,  by  Colonel  Timothy 
Dwight  III,  Nov.  8,  1750,  to  Major  Timothy  Dwight  IV,119  born  at  Fort 
Dummer,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (now  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.),  May  27,  1726; 
died  in  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi  River  (then  a  province  of  Spain,  now 
Mississippi),  June  10,  1777;  buried  in  Natchez,  but  grave  is  unmarked;  son  of 
Colonel  Timothy  Dwight  III,  and  his  wife,  Experience  King.120 

Issue,  surname  Dwight: 

66.  i.  Timothy  V6,  born  in  Northampton,  May  14, 1 752;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1817;  buried  in  Grove  Street  Cemetery,  New  Haven; 
married  in  New  Haven,  at  the  home  of  (Judge)  Pierrepont  Edwards 
49,  g.v.  (his  uncle)  Mar.  3,  1777,  toMary  Woolsey,  born  in  Dosoris 
(now  in  the  township  of  Oyster  Bay),  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  11, 
1754;  died  in  New  Haven,  Oct.  5,  1845;  buried  beside  her  husband; 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Jr.,  and  Esther  Isaacs.  The  latter 
was  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Isaacs,  a  converted  Jew,  of  Norwalk, 
Colony  of  Connecticut.  President  Timothy  Dwight,  as  he  is 
known  to  posterity,  was  a  precocious  youth,  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  17.  Following  his  gradu¬ 
ation  he  became  a  tutor  at  Yale  and  remained  there  for  six  years, 
from  1771  to  1 777,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  commission  as 
chaplain  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  stationed  at  West  Point 
as  chaplain  of  the  brigade  of  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  H.  Parsons.  Dur- 

118  Many  biographies  of  Aaron  Burr  have  been  published  during  the  past  century.  His 
first  biographer  was  his  supposed  friend,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  who  was  a  traitor  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  him.  Next  came  James  Parton.  An  excellent  and  unprejudiced  biography  is: 
Aaron  Burr,  by  Samuel  H.  Wandell  and  Meade  Minnigerode;  2  vols. ;  1925.  Another  excellent 
estimate  is  Aaron  Burr  in  Literature,  by  Samuel  H.  Wandell;  London:  1936.  The  latest  one, 
of  excellent  worth,  is  Aaron  Burr,  A  Biography,  by  Nathan  Schachner:  1937.  The  Aaron  Burr 
Conspiracy.  A  History  largely  from  Original  and  Unused  Sources,  by  Walter  F.  McCaleb, 
1903,  reprinted  in  1939,  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  Burr’s  Southwestern  colonization  project 
and  his  trial  for  treason. 

119  Records  in  Jonathan  Edwards’  Family  Bible;  f.n.  105.  q.v.  “My  daughter  Mary 
was  married  to  Timothy  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  Nov.  8,  1750.” 

120  Northampton  Town  Records.  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Dwight  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  Dwight,  Ph.D.,  1873:  2  vols.:  I:  1 13-120. 
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ing  this  time  he  wrote  many  popular  patriotic  songs.  Upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  father’s  death,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  October, 
1778,  and  returned  to  his  mother’s  home  in  Northampton.  He  had 
studied  theology  at  Yale,  and  so  while  at  his  former  home  he  taught 
school  and  also  preached  occasionally  until  1783,  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.  There  he 
also  became  principal  of  the  academy.  In  1795  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  still  held  this  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1796  he  began  travelling  in  the  New  England 
states  and  in  New  York  during  the  college  vacations,  and  as  the 
result,  later  published  his  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York , 
in  four  volumes.  He  wrote  excellent  poetry,  the  most  famous  of 
his  poems  being  The  Conquest  of  Canaan ,  an  epic  dedicated  to 
George  Washington.  He  was  greatly  disliked  by  certain  factions 
and  was  often  called  “The  Pope  of  Connecticut.”  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children.  His  grandson,  also  named 
Timothy  Dwight,  became  the  twelfth  president  of  Yale.121 

67.  ii.  Sereno  Edwards6,  born  in  Northampton,  Dec.  10,  1754;  died  at 

sea,  off  the  coast  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  10,  1783;  buried  at 
sea;  married  in  Northampton,  May  5,  1775,  to  Cynthia  Pomeroy, 
born  in  Northampton,  Dec.  7,  1755;  died  in  Northampton,  May  28, 
1790;  buried  in  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  Northampton;  daughter 
of  John  Pomeroy  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Merrick.  He  became  a 
surgeon  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution,  but  previous  to 
that  time  had  accompanied  his  father  to  Natchez,  where  he  and  his 
wife  remained  for  over  three  years.  When  Fort  Penmore,  a  British 
garrison  nearby,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  he  and  others 
of  the  adventurers  escaped  through  a  trackless  waste  of  forests  to 
the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  eventually  returned  to  the  North. 
Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  two 
children. 

68.  iii.  Erastus6,  born  in  Northampton,  Sept.  13,  1756;  died  in  Northamp¬ 

ton,  Feb.  14,  1821 ;  buried  in  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  Northampton; 
unmarried.  He  matriculated  at  Yale  College  in  1776,  but  left  there 
in  his  sophomore  year  and  returned  home.  He  remained  loyal  to 
the  Crown  of  England  during  the  Revolution;  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  shot  in  the  face  by  a  guard.  This  experience  unbalanced 
his  mind,  and  for  forty-four  years  he  lived  as  a  recluse. 

69.  iv.  Jonathan  Edwards6,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan.  29,  1759;  died  in 

Canajoharie,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  ca.  1800;  married  in 
Northampton,  Aug.  1,  1782,  to  Miriam  Wright,  born  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Oct.  29,  1757;  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.  ca.  1827;  daughter  of 
Aaron  Wright  and  his  wife,  Miriam  Edwards.  The  latter  was  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Edwards,  Jr.,  of  Northampton,  who  was  not  a 
descendant  of  William  Edwards  the  Colonist.  Jonathan  Edwards 
Dwight  accompanied  his  father  to  Natchez,  and  escaped  from  there 
with  his  older  brother  Sereno  Edwards.  He  did  not  matriculate  at 
college.  After  his  return  from  the  South  he  removed  to  Montgom- 

m  The  Record:  IV:  143  et  seq.,  containing  The  Descendants  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey, 
by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbridge  Dwight,  Ph.D.  Most  cyclopedias  and  dictionaries  of 
American  biography  contain  sketches  of  the  life  of  President  Timothy  Dwight. 
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ery  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  became  a  tavern  keeper  at  Canajoharie. 
He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  four  children. 

70.  v.  Sarah6,  born  in  Northampton,  May  3,  1761;  died  in  Northampton, 

Mar.  7,  1805;  buried  in  Bridge  Street  Cemetery,  Northampton; 
married  in  Northampton,  Sept.  2,  1799,  to  Nathan  Storrs,  a  watch¬ 
maker  of  Northampton.  There  was  no  issue  of  this  marriage. 

7 1.  vi.  Mary6,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan.  9,  1763;  died  in  Ohio,  ca.  1814; 

married  (first)  in  Northampton,  1786,  to  Major  General  Lewis 
Richard  Morris,  born  in  Morrisania,  Province  of  New  York,  Nov. 
2,  1760;  died  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  Dec.  29,  1825;  son  of  Richard 
Morris  (chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York)  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Ludlow.  She  divorced  General  Morris 
and  married  (secondly)  ca.  1813,  William  Hall  of  Ohio.  One  daugh¬ 
ter,  Louisa  Maria  Morris,  was  born  of  the  first  marriage  and  she 
married  Colonel  John  Stark  Edwards,  her  first  cousin  once  removed, 
son  of  (Judge)  Pierrepont  Edwards,  49,  q.v.  There  was  no  issue 
of  her  second  marriage  to  William  Hall. 

72.  vii.  Theodore6,  born  in  Northampton,  Dec.  15,  1764;  died  in  New  York 

City,  June  12,  1846;  married  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1792, 
to  Abigail  Alsop,  born  in  Middletown,  Nov.  18,  1765;  died  in  New 
York  City,  Apr.  2,  1846;  daughter  of  Richard  Alsop  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Wright.  Richard  Alsop  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Alsop 
(1660-1718)  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Newtown,  Long 
Island.  Theodore  Dwight  did  not  matriculate  at  college  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  family  finances,  but  he  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  Master’s  degree  from  Yale  College  in  1798.  He  read  law  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle  (Judge)  Pierrepont  Edwards,  in  New  Haven.  He 
removed  to  Hartford  in  1791  where  he  opened  a  law  office.  While 
there  he  also  became  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Mirror  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant.  In  1806  he  was  elected  as  a  Federalist  to  the  9th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fill  a  vacancy,  but  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Connecticut  from  1809  to  1815.  In  1814  he  was  the  secretary  of 
the  famous  Hartford  Convention,  the  history  of  which  he  published 
in  1833.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established 
the  Daily  Advertiser ,  but  in  1817  he  removed  to  New  York  City  and 
there  founded  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser ,  which  latter  journal, 
in  1836,  became  the  New  York  Express.  He  also  wrote  The  Life 
and  Character  of  Thomas  Jefferson ,  and  many  other  works.  He  and 
his  wife  are  buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
were  the  parents  of  four  children.122 

73.  viii.  Maurice  William6,  born  in  Northampton,  Dec.  15,  1766;  died  in 

Kempsville,  Va.,  Aug.  n,  1796;  married  in  Milford,  Conn.,  ca.  1789, 
to  Margaret  DeWitt,  born  in  Milford,  Oct.  28,  1765;  died  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Penna.,  July  11,  1824;  daughter  of  Garret  Van  Horne  DeWitt 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Van  Horne.  The  latter  was  a  descendant  of 
Claes  Martenszen  Van  Rosenvelt  (Roosevelt)  the  founder,  in 
America,  of  this  illustrious  family.  Mr.  Dwight  studied  medicine, 


m  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  American  Congress  —  1774-1927: 928.  Most  cyclopedias 
and  dictionaries  of  American  biography  contain  sketches  of  Theodore  Dwight. 
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practised  for  a  time  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  then  removed  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever.  He  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  four  children,  and  among  their  descendants  is  Winston 
Churchill,  the  author.  After  Dr.  Dwight’s  decease,  his  widow 
married  (Captain)  John  May,  and  they  had  one  child,  Catherine 
Pond  May,  who  married  Richard  Edwards  V,  a  great-grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.123 

74.  ix.  Fidelia6,  born  in  Northampton,  Aug.  7,  1768;  died  in  New  York 

City,  Jan.  22,  1847;  married  in  Northampton,  Jan.  16,  1792,  to 
Jonathan  Edwards  Porter,  her  first  cousin,  born  in  Hadley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony,  May  17,  1766;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Mar.  24,  1821 ;  son  of  (Judge)  Eleazer  Porter  II  and  his  wife,  Susan¬ 
nah  Edwards,  45,  q.v.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  Jonathan  Edwards  Porter  and  his 
wife  were  the  parents  of  five  children. 

75.  x.  Nathaniel6,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan.  31,  1770;  died  in  Oswego, 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1831;  married  in  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  June  24,  1798,  to  Rebecca  Robbins,  born  in  Wethersfield, 
Oct.  7,  1770;  died  in  Wethersfield,  Apr.  28,  1848;  daughter  of  Apple- 
ton  Robbins  and  his  wife,  Mary  Stillman.  Mr.  Dwight  studied 
medicine  in  Hartford,  and  practised  his  profession  there  for  a  few 
years.  He  was  later  commissioned  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  was  stationed  in  New  York  City.  He  subsequently 
practised  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  New  London,  Conn.,  and  Wethers¬ 
field.  He  took  up  the  study  of  theology  and  was  pastor  of  a  small 
church  at  West  Chester,  Conn.,  for  a  time.  In  1820,  he  again 
returned  to  medicine  and  settled  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  then  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  Dr.  Dwight  was  an  author  of  no  small  ability 
and  among  his  publications  was  A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  a  student  of 
mental  diseases,  and  to  him,  no  doubt,  was  due  the  establishment 
of  the  first  hospital  for  mental  illnesses  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Dr.  Dwight  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  nine  children. 

76.  xi.  Elizabeth6,  born  in  Northampton,  Jan.  29,  1772;  died  in  New 

Haven,  Dec.  8,  1813;  married  in  New  Haven,  Apr.  2,  1792,  to 
William  Walton  Woolsey,  born  in  Dosoris  (now  in  the  township 
of  Oyster  Bay),  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1766;  died  in  New 
York  City,  Aug.  18,  1839;  son  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Jr.,  and  his 
second  wife,  Anne  Muirson.  William  Walton  Woolsey  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  prominent  of  the  New  York  merchants  and 
bankers  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  He  came  to  New  York 
soon  after  the  British  troops  evacuated  the  city  in  1783  and  was 
articled  as  a  clerk  in  a  countinghouse.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He 
went  to  work  for  Moses  Rogers,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was 
soon  taken  into  the  firm,  so  that  as  early  as  1795  the  firm  name  was 
Rogers  &  Woolsey,  located  at  235  Pearl  Street.  At  first  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  wholesale  hardware,  called  in  those  days  ironmongers. 
In  1804  they  started  sugar  refining  in  the  old  Liberty  Street  jail. 


123  Richard  Edwards  and  his  Wife,  Catherine  Pond  May,  by  the  Rev.  Maurice  Dwight  Ed¬ 
wards,  D.D.  1931.  Dr.  Edwards  is,  in  1941,  the  oldest  living  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  A.M.,  being  94  years  old. 
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W.  W.  Woolsey  and  his  brother,  George  Muirson  Woolsey,  also 
owned  many  clipper  ships  which  sailed  the  seven  seas.  In  1805 
he  sold  his  interest  in  Rogers  &  Woolsey  and  returned  to  New 
Haven  where  he  resided  for  ten  years  and  became  the  president  of  a 
bank  there.  When  in  New  York,  Mr.  Woolsey  and  his  brother 
lived  on  lower  Greenwich  Street,  then  the  most  aristocratic  section 
of  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  secretary  and  later  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  trustee  of  New 
York  University,  one  of  the  founders  and  a  director  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Bank  and  president  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 
Company.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children ;  one 
daughter  married  George  Hoadley  who  became  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  later  a  member  of  Congress;  another  daughter  married 
Francis  Bayard  Winthrop,  Jr. ;  a  son  married  a  daughter  of  Theo- 
dorus  Bailey;  a  daughter  married  her  second  cousin  (a  descendant 
of  Jonathan  Edwards)  William  Samuel  Johnson  II;  another  daugh¬ 
ter  married  Charles  Frederick  Johnson,  a  cousin  of  William  Samuel 
Johnson  II,  and  another  son,  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  president  of  Yale  College  from  1845  to  1871. 124 

77-  xii.  Cecil6,  born  in  Northampton,  June  10,  1774;  died  in  Moscow, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1839;  married  in  Northampton, 
June  1798,  to  Mary  Clap,  born  in  Northampton,  Feb.  12,  1774;  died 
May  16,  1844.  Except  for  his  mentally  ill  brother,  Erastus,  Cecil 
Dwight  was  the  only  son  who  remained  in  Northampton.  He  owned 
a  farm  of  300  acres  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  grandfather 
Dwight,  and  then  to  his  father.  He  was  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  County,  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1812,  and  an  auctioneer.  He  was  also  a  colonel  in  the  Hampshire 
County  Militia.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children. 

78.  xiii.  Henry  Edwin6,  born  in  Northampton,  July  20,  1776;  died  in 
Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  May  1824;  married  Dec.  1, 
1802,  to  Electa  Centre,  born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  8,  1782; 
died  in  Franklin,  La.,  May  30,  1859;  daughter  of  Timothy  Centre. 
He  was  born  after  his  father  had  left  home  and  so  never  saw  him. 
As  a  young  man  Mr.  Dwight  moved  to  Manlius,  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  kept  a  tavern  from  1812  to  1817;  then  he  removed 
to  Ithaca,  Tompkins  County,  and  went  into  the  same  business.  In 
1822  he  settled  in  Cooperstown.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  size, 
over  six  feet  tall,  weighed  365  pounds,  and  had  a  girth  measuring 
six  feet  and  six  inches.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  strength 
and  wit.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children.  One 
of  their  sons,  Henry  Edwin,  Jr.,  married  a  daughter  of  a  native 
South  Sea  Island  chief,  and  has  descendants  living.125 

Mary  (Edwards)  Dwight  was  a  very  opinionated  and  self-willed  woman. 
She  had  strong  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  was  of  an  impulsive  nature,  and 

124 The  Record:  IV:  143,  et  seq.,  op.  cit.  The  Record:  LXX:  217,  et  seq.  Manhattan 
Chronicle  (New  York),  July  2,  1941:  article  on  Greenwich  Street  and  its  Residents,  by  Elizur 
Yale  Smith. 

126  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  descendants  of  Major  Timothy  Dwight  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Edwards,  down  to  1873,  see  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John  Dwight ,  op.  cit.:  I:  130-271.  For 
more  detailed  account  to  1941  see  The  Jonathan  Edwards  Collection,  op.  cit. 
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was  not  always  in  complete  self-control  of  her  temper.  She  was  very  small  in 
stature,  and  is  described  as  a  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and  intelligence.  She 
took  to  heart  her  father’s  dismissal  from  Northampton,  and  it  colored  her 
whole  life.  Also,  at  the  age  of  42,  she  was  deserted  by  her  husband,  who  left 
her  the  care  of  ten  children  under  the  age  of  21,  and  another  child  was  born 
soon  after  her  husband  left  home.  Although  he  deserted  her,  her  husband 
left  her  ample  means  and  property,  but  these  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
financial  debacle  of  the  Revolution.  She  had  a  large  mansion  on  King  Street, 
near  the  former  home  of  her  father,  and  also  owned  large  farms,  which  she  op¬ 
erated  with  the  aid  of  her  sons. 

Owing  to  the  Tory  sympathies  of  her  husband,  before  he  left  Northampton, 
she  was  subjected  to  many  insults  and  her  property  was  frequently  damaged 
by  the  rabble  among  the  Patriots.  Her  grain  fields  were  burned,  some  of  her 
livestock  stolen,  and  her  life  was  made  very  unpleasant.  Her  young  children 
were  afraid  to  appear  on  the  streets  alone. 

Madam  Dwight,  as  she  was  called,  felt  herself  superior  to  many  others  in 
Northampton;  she  believed  in  the  Divine  Right  of  the  Edwards  dynasty. 

To  her  was  due  the  superior  education  her  children  received,  especially 
that  of  her  oldest  son,  Timothy.  She  spent  much  time  with  them  in  the 
schoolroom  fitted  up  in  the  King  Street  house,  and  was  very  meticulous  about 
their  education. 

The  Rev.  John  Hooker,  a  distant  cousin,  had  succeeded  Jonathan  Edwards 
as  pastor  of  the  Northampton  church.  Madam  Dwight  refused  to  sit  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  meetinghouse,  but  had  her  own  chair  placed  in  the  vestibule, 
below  the  belfry,  and  opposite  the  pulpit.  On  communion  Sabbaths  she  rode 
to  Norwich  (now  Huntington),  twelve  miles  away,  on  a  pillion  behind  her  son 
Cecil.  She  sympathized  with  the  strict  Calvinistic  views  of  her  father. 

Madam  Dwight  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  until  1771,  and 
she  transferred  her  membership  to  the  church  in  Norwich  on  Oct.  5,  1783. 

She  lived  to  be  73  years  old,  31  years  of  which  she  was  a  widow;  she  used 
snuff  and  owned  slaves.  Besides  her  own  children,  she  had  the  rearing  of  two 
grandchildren,  Louisa  Maria  Morris  and  Margaret  Dwight. 

Major  Dwight  had  been  dead  a  year  before  the  news  reached  his  widow. 
Mary  (Edwards)  Dwight  was  the  only  child  of  Jonathan  Edwards  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  Northampton  after  the  removal  of  the  Edwards  family  to 
Stockbridge.  None  of  the  other  children  ever  returned  to  their  native  town 
to  reside. 

Major  Timothy  Dwight  IV  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1744,  and 
was  given  his  Master’s  degree.  One  of  his  classmates  was  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  first  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  whose  descendants 
intermarried  with  those  of  Mary  (Edwards)  Dwight,  (Judge)  Pierrepont  Ed¬ 
wards,  49,  q.v.}  and  Eunice  (Edwards)  Pollok,  46,  q.v.  At  the  time  of  Major 
Dwight’s  birth,  his  father  was  commander  of  the  fort  built  by  order  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  check  Indian  invasions.126 

After  Major  Dwight  was  graduated  from  College  he  returned  to  Nor¬ 
thampton  where  he  became  a  merchant,  and  was,  in  turn,  selectman  (1760-74), 
town  clerk  (1760-75),  register  of  the  Hampshire  County  Probate  Court,  and 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  (1758-74).  He  succeeded  his  father  in 

126  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College ,  1701-1745,  by  Franklin  Bowditch 
Dexter,  A.M.:  757. 
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the  latter  post.  He  was  also  a  major  in  the  county  militia,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.127 

Major  Dwight  was  a  man  of  immense  size,  standing  6  feet  4  inches,  of  large 
bodily  frame,  and  of  great  physical  strength.  He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor 
and  many  stories  are  told  of  the  practical  jokes  he  played. 

During  the  critical  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  Major  Dwight  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  had  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  refused  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Patriots  who  desired  to  separate  from  Great  Britain.  There  were  few 
Tories  in  Northampton,  and  Major  Dwight  was  exceedingly  unpopular  for  the 
stand  he  took.  He  saw  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  a  bad  mess,  and  he  em¬ 
braced  it.  His  brother-in-law,  Maj.  Gen.  Phineas  Lyman,  who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  French- Indian  wars  and  had  later  spent  eleven  years  in 
England  on  behalf  of  a  proposed  colony  of  “  Military  Adventurers”  desiring  to 
obtain  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Rivers,  then  in 
West  Florida,  a  Spanish  possession,  had  gone  to  West  Florida  in  1773  and  had 
died  there.  The  tract,  which  he  purchased  was  twenty  miles  square  and  in¬ 
cluded  what  is  now  Natchez,  Miss.  Major  Dwight  purchased  much  of  this 
tract  from  his  widowed  sister,  and  in  May,  1776,  accompanied  by  this  sister, 
five  of  her  children,  two  of  his  own  sons,  Sereno  Edwards,  67,  q.v.,  and  his  wife, 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  69,  q.v.,  he  sailed  for  Savannah,  Colony  of  Georgia, 
and  went  overland  to  the  tract.  He  left  his  wife  and  other  children  in  Nor¬ 
thampton.  Nearby  was  the  British  garrison,  Fort  Penmore.  The  territory 
was  Spanish,  but  Great  Britain  had  made  a  claim  to  it,  and  the  grant  had  been 
made  to  General  Lyman  by  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Major 
Dwight  contracted  a  fever  and  died.  The  new  colony  was  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Sereno  Edwards  and  Jonathan  Edwards  Dwight,  accompanied 
by  a  few  others,  escaped  and  returned  North.  The  title  papers  were  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards.128 

Major  Dwight’s  estate  was  appraised  at  £4,433,  for  his  real  estate  holdings, 
and  £134,  for  his  personal  estate.  This  did  not  include  the  Lyman  grant. 
His  residence  on  King  Street  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Northampton  and  was 
built  in  1 75 1. 129 

43.  Lucy5  Edwards,  born  in  Northampton,  “the  last  day  of  August  [31] 
I73b»  between  2  and  3  o’clock  in  the  morning;”  died  in  Stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony,  Sept.  17,  1786;  buried  in  Stockbridge  Burying  Ground;  mar¬ 
ried  in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  June  1,  1764,  to  (Judge) 
Jahleel  Woodbridge  II,  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1738; 
died  in  Stockbridge,  Aug.  13,  1796;  buried  in  Stockbridge  Burying  Ground; 
son  of  (Judge)  Joseph  Woodbridge  II,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Merrick  (widow 
of  Joseph  Barnard).130 

Issue,  surname  Woodbridge: 

79.  i.  Stephen  II6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mar.  12,  1765;  died  in  Youngs- 


127  Northampton  town  records. 

128  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York ,  by  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  New  Haven, 
1821 :  4  vols.  (President  Timothy  Dwight).  Another  edition  was  printed  in  London,  in  1823. 

129  Records  of  the  Probate  Court,  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts.  More  detailed 
biographies  of  Major  Dwight  and  his  wife  are  to  be  found  in  History  of  the  Descendants  of  John 
Dwight,  op.  cit. 

130  Jonathan  Edwards’  Family  Bible  op.  cit.  Stockbridge  town  Records.  The  Jonathan 
Edwards  Collection,  op.  cit. 
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town,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1836;  married  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  25, 
1797,  to  Rachael  Welles,  born  in  Hartford,  Apr.  9,  1767;  died  in 
Stockbridge,  Nov.  7,  1833;  buried  in  Stockbridge  Burying  Ground; 
daughter  of  Ashbel  Welles  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Kellogg.  Stephen 
Woodbridge  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Youngstown.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  three  children. 

80.  ii.  Jonathan6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Jan.  24,  1767;  died  in  Worthington, 

Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1808;  buried  in  Center  Cemetery, 
Worthington;  married  (probably  in  Worthington)  1795,  to  Sarah 
Meech,  born  1770;  bapt.  in  Worthington,  May  21,  1780;  died  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1854;  daughter  of  Timothy  Meech.  Jonathan 
Woodbridge  was  a  lawyer  and  resided  in  Worthington.  He  was 
also  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Hampshire  County  militia.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom, 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  George,  became  famous  clergymen. 

81.  iii.  Lucy6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Apr.  14,  1769;  died  in  Youngstown, 

Ohio,  1848;  married  in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West, 
D.D.,  Nov.  20,  1788,  to  Jonathan  Edwards  II,  90,  q.v.,  her  first 
cousin  (son  of  Timothy  Edwards  II  and  his  wife,  Rhoda  Ogden, 
44,  q.v.),  born  in  Elizabeth  Town,  Province  of  New  Jersey,  Oct.  16, 
1764;  died  in  Binghamton,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1832. 
The  descendants  of  this  marriage  have  a  double  ancestral  descent 
from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  There  were  eleven  chil¬ 
dren  born,  and  one  of  them,  Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Edwards  IV 
married  his  first  cousin,  also  named  Lucy  Woodbridge,  so  that  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  marriage,  of  which  there  are  many,  have  a 
triple  descent  from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  These  latter 
descendants  are  an  interesting  study  from  an  eugenic  standpoint, 
and  show  that  where  the  blood  is  strong,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Woodbridge  families,  close  intermarriages  are  not  a 
detriment. 

82.  iv.  Joseph  VIII6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  July  22,  1771;  died  in  Stock- 

bridge,  Apr.  23,  1829;  buried  in  Stockbridge  Burying  Ground; 
married  in  Stockbridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  May  25, 
1800,  to  Louisa  Hopkins,  born  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  1775;  died  in  Stockbridge,  Feb.  9,  1819;  buried  in 
Stockbridge  Burying  Ground;  daughter  of  Colonel  Mark  Hopkins 
and  his  wife,  Electa  Sergeant.  Colonel  Hopkins  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  first  biographer  of 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.131  Electa  Sergeant  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  A.M.,  the  first  missionary  to 
the  Indian  Mission  at  Stockbridge.  Joseph  Woodbridge  was  a 
lawyer  in  Stockbridge  and  from  1803  to  1821  was  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Berkshire  County.  He  and  his  wife  were  the 
parents  of  four  children.132 

83.  v.  Elizabeth6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  July  1,  1773;  died  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 

Nov.  4,  1863;  buried  in  Dayton;  married  in  Stockbridge,  by  the 


131  The  Record:  LXXII:  125:  f.n.  83.  History  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  by  C.  J. 
Taylor:  257  (1928  ed.). 

132  A  History  of  the  County  of  Berkshire,  Mass.,  by  Gentlemen  in  the  County.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field,  D.D.,  1829:  107. 
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Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  Jan.  29,  1795,  to  Elisha  Brown,  born  in 
Stockbridge,  Aug.  9,  1771;  died  in  Dayton,  Feb.  9,  1853;  buried  in 
Dayton;  son  of  (Deacon)  Samuel  Brown,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Abigail 
Burr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  the  parents  of  ten  children. 

84.  vi.  Sarah  Edwards6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  June  7,  1775;  died  in  Con- 

stantia,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1837;  married  in  Stock- 
bridge,  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  Nov.  2,  1807,  to  Moses 
Lester,  born  (probably  in  Preston,  Connecticut  Colony),  Oct.  12, 
1750;  died  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  Nov.  28,  1815;  son  of  Timothy 
Lester  and  his  wife,  Mehitable  Belcher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  were 
the  parents  of  four  children,  one  of  whom,  Charles  Edwards  Lester, 
achieved  fame  in  literature  and  was  the  author  of  twenty-nine  pub¬ 
lished  books,  several  of  which  appeared  in  various  editions.  He 
also  served  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 

85.  vii.  John  Eliot6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  June  24,  1 777;  died  in  Youngs¬ 

town,  Ohio,  Dec.  1,  1844;  married  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Jan.  1, 
1802,  to  Mary  Horner.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  one 
of  whom,  Lucy,  married  her  first  cousin,  Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  IV,  81,  q.v.,  supra. 

86.  viii.  Anna6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  6,  1779;  died  in  Stockbridge  in 

her  youth. 

87.  ix.  Timothy  XI6,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  24,  1784;  died  in  Spencer- 

town,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1862;  buried  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Peter’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Spencertown;  married  in 
Spencertown,  July,  1845,  to  Cynthia  Maria  Warren,  widow  of 
Peleg  Phelps;  no  issue.  He  received  his  early  education  under  the 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.D.,  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
bins  at  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  matriculated  at  Williams  College,  in 
1799,  but  at  the  age  of  17  he  became  totally  blind,  an  affliction 
which  lasted  until  his  death.  After  leaving  college  he  studied  law, 
other  students  and  friends  acting  as  his  eyes,  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Joseph,  82,  q.v.,  in  Stockbridge.  In  1810,  however,  he 
abandoned  the  law  for  the  study  of  theology  and  in  that  same 
year  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Andover  Association,  but 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Seminary.  In  1815  he  went  to  New 
York  City  where  he  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
then  on  Wall  Street,  for  a  year.  After  his  return  to  Stockbridge  he 
received  many  calls  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  but  finally  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Green  River,  then  in  the 
town  of  Hillsdale,  now  in  the  town  of  Austerlitz,  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  installed  Nov.  18,  1818,  and  where  he  remained 
until  1842,  when  he  became  the  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in 
Spencertown,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  also  in  the  township  of 
Austerlitz.  While  in  Green  River  and  Spencertown  it  was  necessary 
for  Dr.  Woodbridge  to  have  an  amanuensis,  and  he  had  several, 
among  them  Mark  Hopkins,  the  famous  president  of  Williams 
College  and  his  own  nephew,  Charles  Edwards  Lester,  the  author. 
While  in  Green  River  he  founded  the  Green  River  Academy,  a 
famous  school  of  the  day.  At  Spencertown  he  founded,  in  1846, 
an  equally  famous  literary  institution,  the  Spencertown  Academy. 
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Timothy  Woodbridge  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
from  Williams  College  in  1846.133 

After  her  sister,  Esther,  41,  q.v.f  married  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  Lucy 
Edwards  went  to  visit  the  Burrs  in  Newark,  and  it  was  probably  the  only  time, 
except  when  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Princeton,  that  she  saw  anything 
of  the  outside  world,  other  than  Northampton  or  Stockbridge.  Newark  was 
near  Elizabeth  Town,  then  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  where  life 
was  gay,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Lucy  Edwards  saw  much  of  this  gaiety  while  visit¬ 
ing  in  the  home  of  the  solemn  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

When  Lucy  was  twenty-two  years  old  her  father  and  mother  died,  and  for 
the  time  being  she  stayed  on  at  Stockbridge,  living  in  the  home  of  her  older 
sister,  Sarah,  who  had  married  Elihu  Parsons,  an  estimable  lawyer,  39,  q.v. 
Two  years  later,  her  older  brother,  Timothy,  44,  q.v.,  returned  to  Stockbridge 
with  his  young  bride,  Rhoda  (Ogden)  Edwards,  and  Lucy  went  to  live  with 
them.  At  this  time  she  probably  had  some  of  the  care  of  her  orphaned  nephew, 
Aaron  Burr,  65,  q.v.  As  Timothy  Edwards  moved  to  Elizabeth  Town  in  1762, 
Lucy  Edwards  was  again  left  in  the  care  of  the  Parsonses.  Life  was  rather  dull 
in  Stockbridge,  for  it  was  still  a  small  frontier  town,  and  full  of  Indians. 

About  this  time  there  returned  to  Stockbridge  a  young  man  fresh  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Jahleel  Woodbridge,  who  had  been  graduated  in  1761. 
He  was  two  years  younger  than  Lucy  and  had  lived  in  Stockbridge  since  he 
was  a  year  old.  In  the  small  community  they  were  thrown  much  together,  and 
Lucy  was  getting  along  in  years  to  be  unmarried.  When  she  was  married, 
in  1764,  she  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  no  doubt  her  brother,  Timothy, 
was  glad  to  have  her  off  his  hands,  and  married  to  such  a  stable  and  respectable 
man  as  Mr.  Woodbridge.  The  Woodbridges  were  among  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Stockbridge,  a  distinguished  family  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col¬ 
ony,  with  an  excellent  background  in  England.134  Stockbridge  was  given  its 
name  by  Timothy  Woodbridge  III,  the  first  schoolmaster  at  the  Indian 
Mission  there,  after  the  town  adjoining  the  town  in  England,  Andover,  in 
which  the  Woodbridge  family  had  lived.  This  same  family  had  given  the 
name  of  Andover  to  another  town  in  the  Colony.  On  April  25,  1724,  Konkapot, 
and  twenty  other  Indians,  in  consideration  of  “thirty  quarts  of  rum,  three 
barrels  of  hard  cider,  and  £460”  conveyed  to  shrewd  New  England  traders,  the 
Woodbridges,  Stoddards,  Dwights,  and  other  ancestors  of  many  of  the  Ed¬ 
wardses,  a  tract  of  land  embracing  much  of  what  is  now  Berkshire  County. 
These  worthy  Puritans  finally  allowed  the  Indians  a  small  reservation,  started 
a  mission  which  was  taught  by  John  Sergeant,  Timothy  Woodbridge  III, 
Joseph  Woodbridge  II,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Stephen  West  and  others,  but  it  is  a 
question  as  to  how  much  the  Indians  were  civilized  and  christianized.  They 
finally  induced  the  Indians  to  move  to  Western  New  York,  so  that  by  1789  no 
tribe  of  Indians  was  left  in  Berkshire  County. 

Young  Jahleel  Woodbridge  grew  up  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge 
and  attended  the  Mission  School.  He  also  tutored  under  his  uncle,  Timothy 
Woodbridge  III,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  Like  the  two  younger  sons  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  he  learned  the  Indian  language.  Until  the  time  he  was 


133  The  interesting  story  of  Dr.  Woodbridge’s  full  life  is  told  in  his  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Blind  Minister;  Including  Sketches  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  His  Time,  by  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
D.D.,  Boston,  1856. 

134  Genealogy  of  the  Woodbridge  Family,  by  Mary  K.  Talcott,  New  England  Historical  & 
Genealogical  Register:  XXXII:  292  et.  seq. 
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twelve  years  old  there  were  less  than  a  dozen  white  families  in  the  town ;  many 
of  the  original  proprietors  lived  elsewhere. 

Jahleel  Woodbridge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  precocious  as  Pierrepont 
Edwards,  Aaron  Burr,  or  some  of  the  other  students  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  for  he  did  not  graduate  until  1761,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  his  public  offices  show  that  he  must 
have  read  some  law,  but  upon  returning  to  Stockbridge,  from  Princeton,  his 
fellow  townsmen,  who  regarded  him  with  great  favor,  immediately  forced  him 
into  a  large  number  of  public  offices  which  gradually  piled  up  upon  him  and 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  profession  of  law,  and  engrossed  his  whole  life. 

His  military  career  apparently  began  in  1764,  for  in  that  year  he  is  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  Stockbridge  company,  Berkshire  County  Militia;  in  1771 
he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1777  a  captain.  From  that  time 
he  commanded  the  Stockbridge  company  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1777 
he  commanded  the  company  on  its  march  from  Stockbridge  to  Ticonderoga, 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.135 

He  held  many  minor  civil  offices  in  the  town  and  was  a  selectman ;  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace;  on  July  6,  1774,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  which  met  at  Stockbridge  to  draw  up  resolutions  against  the  non-im¬ 
portation  of  British  manufactures.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Third  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  which  met  at  Watertown,  May  3, 
1775,  and  dissolved  July  19.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Timothy  Edwards,  44, 
q.v .,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  same  Congress,  were  held  in  such  high  es¬ 
teem,  not  only  by  the  Indians,  but  also  throughout  the  colony,  that  this 
Congress,  on  July  5,  by  a  petition  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  drew  up  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  all  the  wages  due,  or  hereafter  to  be  due,  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  serving  in  the  war  should  be  paid  to  Jahleel  Woodbridge  and 
Timothy  Edwards,  as  the  Indians  “being  sensible  of  their  want  of  prudence  in 
disposing  of  their  money,  are  desirous  that  this  Congress,  in  their  wisdom,  would 
devise  some  method  to  prevent  their  getting  too  much  strong  drink.  .  .  .”  136 

While  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  he  was  appointed  to  several 
important  committees,  mostly  dealing  with  military  affairs  and  finance.137 

Jahleel  Woodbridge  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  General  Court  in 
1780-81-82-83-84.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Berk¬ 
shire  County,  from  1781  to  1795,  and  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Berkshire 
County,  from  1787  to  1795,  succeeding  his  brother-in-law,  Timothy  Edwards.138 
In  1789  he  was  paid  £7-4-0  for  his  services  and  expenses  “in  ye  Business  of 
running  ye  Line  between  New-York  State  and  this.”  139  Timothy  Edwards 
was  a  member  of  the  boundary  commission. 

In  1787,  when  Shays’  Insurrection  broke  out  in  Massachusetts,  Jahleel 
Woodbridge  was  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  that  time  Great 
Barrington  was  the  shire  town  of  the  county.  In  January  1787,  hostilities 
commenced  around  Stockbridge,  and  a  skirmish  took  place  in  which  several 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Judge  Woodbridge  and  Timothy  Edwards  were 


136  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolution:  XVII :  801.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Archives  Division.  His  name  usually  appears  as  Jah  Woodbridge,  but  is  some¬ 
times  given  erroneously  as  Job  Woodbridge  on  the  military  records. 

136  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  in  1774  and  1775 ,  etc.,  ed.  by  William 
Lincoln,  1838:  276,  427,  446,  471,  474,  476,  485,  488,  499,  448,  453. 

137  Ibid. 

138  A  History  of  the  Country  of  Berkshire,  op.  cit.:  104,  108. 

138  Laws  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  1788-80.  Chap.  161:  roll.  no.  14:  pp.  386-87,  391. 
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among  the  special  targets  of  Shays’  men  when  they  reached  Stockbridge,  as 
belonging  to  the  “silk  stocking  aristocracy.”  The  insurrectionists  broke 
into  Judge  Woodbridge’s  home  in  the  dead  of  night,  pillaged  the  house  and 
carried  him  off  to  Great  Barrington  a  prisoner.  A  rescue  party  was  made  up 
and  in  a  day  or  two  set  off  to  demand  his  release,  but  in  the  meantime  Judge 
Woodbridge  had  induced  the  rebels  to  release  him,  and  he  met  the  party  of 
volunteers  halfway  between  Stockbridge  and  Great  Barrington.140 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Lucy  Edwards,  in  1786,  Jahleel  Wood- 
bridge  was  again  married,  in  Sheffield,  to  Mrs.  Hannah  (Robbins)  Keep,  the 
widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Keep,  A.M.,  the  second  minister  at  Sheffield,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philemon  Robbins,  A.M.  There  was  no  issue  by  this 
marriage. 

The  gravestones  erected  to  Lucy  (Edwards)  Woodbridge  and  her  husband, 
Jahleel  Woodbridge,  in  the  Stockbridge  Burying  Ground,  read  as  follows: 

“This  Stone  is  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Woodbridge  consort  of  Hon.  Jahleel 
Woodbridge  Esq.  She  died  September  17,  1786  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age. 

“This  Stone  is  erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Hon.  Jahleel  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  who  died 
August  13,  1796  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age."  141 


140  The  Autobiography  of  a  Blind  Minister ,  op.  cit.:  23-4.  The  Duke  of  Stockbridge  (1900), 
by  Edward  Bellamy. 

141  The  Woodbridge  Record ,  Being  an  Account  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge, 
of  Newbury,  Mass.,  compiled  from  the  papers  left  by  the  late  Louis  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Privately 
printed  at  New  Haven,  1883.  This  is  an  attempt  at  a  genealogy  of  the  Woodbridge  family,  but 
few  biographical  data  are  given,  probably  owing  to  the  death  of  the  original  compiler,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Stockbridge  1739-1939,  by  Sarah  Cabot  Sedgwick  and  Catherine  Sedgwick  Mar- 
quand:  1939.  Stockbridge  Past  and  Present,  by  Electa  F.  Jones:  1854. 


